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EDITORIAL 


N respect to the world with which we are chiefly 

concerned, the most important event of the year 
1935 was the International Housing and Town 
Planning Congress, which assembled at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects’ Headquarters in July. 
In the pages which follow we give a review of one 
section of the labours of the Congress, namely, that 
which had to do with Planned Rural Development 
and the Preservation of the Countryside. At the 
moment Positive Planning and Rehousing of the 
People must wait for treatment in a future issue. 


The Planning of London. 


The first place in the proceedings of the Congress 
was given to Mr. Frank Hunt, Valuer to the London 
County Council, whose description of the town 
planning of London was of great interest, and we 
have given as much space as possible to his discourse. 
The words-“‘ town planning ”’ in regard to London 
seem almost ironical, for London has been growing 
for hundreds of years with the minimum of planning; 
what we are engaged in at the present time is really 
the replanning of London. The County is to be 
divided into six areas covering all parts except two 


COMMENTS 


The six 


that already have schemes in operation. 
areas will include the following boroughs : 


West. Chelsea, Fulham, Hammersmith, Ken- 
sington, Paddington, and the City of West- 
minster. 

North. Finsbury, Hampstead, Holborn, 
Islington, St. Marylebone, St. Pancras, and 
Stoke Newington. 


East. Bethnal Green, Hackney, Poplar, Shore- 
ditch, and Stepney. 
South-West. Battersea and Wandsworth. 


South. Bermondsey, Camberwell, Lambeth and 
Southwark. 


South-East. Deptford, Greenwich, Lewisham, 
and Woolwich. 


Another . agency overlooking London and the 
outlying area beyond the County is the Greater 
London Regional Planning Committee, and we can 
only hope that the wisdom of Council and Committee 
will be harmonised in the common task that lies 
before them. For the re-planning of the County 
cannot stand alone, and whatever is done in its area 
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will have influences spreading far into the neigh- 
bouring shires. Indeed we have often heard the 
sensational comment that London would soon spread 
from Southend to Maidenhead and from Bedford to 
Brighton—a terrifying prospect which must not be 
realized. 


A Hundred New Towns. 


The view of our Association is, we fear, not 
recognised to its full extent. We are not tied to 
the words “ garden city” but to what they signify. 
In spite of the misuse of the term there are only two 
towns which completely conform to our definition. 
But why do we want more towns? The answer is, 
in order to facilitate a process of decentralisation of 
industry and population from the large cities. And 
thus our thought comes back first to London. If 
London’s problem can be solved the rest is easy, 
and it will be best to grasp the nettle where it 
stings most sharply. We are glad to notice that the 
assembly of the International Congress has stimu- 
lated afresh a statement in The Times of the policy 
of ‘‘ a hundred new towns,” to which we have given 
notices. In reading the letter entitled ‘‘ Rebuilding 
Britain: Imaginative Town Planning’”’ we find it 
hard to distinguish between the ideals expressed 
and our own. The critique of existing conditions 
conforms to our views, and the proposals to build 
from 75 to 100 new towns in various parts of Britain, 
consisting of about 50,000 population, is an echo of 
Ebenezer Howard’s prophecy, and we heartily agree 
with the sentence which closes this quotation. 

“Two opposite tendencies are now dominant ; 
the one takes the form of over-concentration of 
building in existing towns, and the other is a much 
too sparse and scattered arrangement of buildings 
over the rest of the country. The ideal solution 
would be a mean between these two. In the 
existing towns we should cry halt to the policy of 
building upwards, for it has three unhappy results. 

It immensely aggravates the evils of congestion and 

noise ; it causes large sections of the population 

to be herded in tenement blocks unsuitable for 
family life; and it is rapidly leading to the des- 
truction of beautiful streets representing the most 
precious part of our architectural heritage. On 
the other hand we have the abuses of ‘ open 
development”’ as exemplified in the wildernesses of 
suburbia and in the much decried ribbon building. 

Not much advantage is gained if we prohibit 
building on the main traffic routes; we merely 
drive the builder from the highways to the byways. 

Large numbers of people are determined in any 

event to leave the existing towns ; we must enable 

them to do so without destroying the countryside. 

This would be accomplished if the bulk of new 

building outside the existing towns could be 

concentrated in compact urban communities, say 
of about 50,000 people. It so happens that the 
present stream of factory migration, if guided to 
suitable localities, is sufficient to supply a normal 
industrial nucleus for a number of such towns, 
variously estimated at from 75 to 100. The new 





dwellings which could there be erected under ideal 
conditions could satisfy half the housing need, while 
the other half, when the slums have been de- 
molished, could be made good in the existing 
towns for the benefit of those who for one purpose 
or another are compelled to remain there. 

The most effective way to deal with the problem 
of London is to move at least 1,000,000 people 
out of it.” 


Physically, this proposal is like our own, and the 
social, economic, and hygienic benefits that would be 
derived are obvious. There may be some difference 
with regard to the legal and financial facilities that 
must bring about this physical change, but this 
need not now be discussed. 


Regional Planning. 

In our June issue we published a list of Joint 
Town Planning Committees up to December 3lst, 
1934, and if our readers care to glance at the table, 
they will see before them an indication of agencies by 
which the “ rebuilding of Britain ”’ may be facilitated. 

There are about 150 Joint Planning Committees 
in various stages of advancement. Of these 94 have 
taken over the executive functions of their constituent 
local authorities, which number 554, while the 
present number of non-executive Committees is 52, 
comprising 909 local authorities. Thus it will be 
seen that 1,463 local authorities out of a total of 
about 1,800 in England and Wales are engaged in 
regional planning. By regional planning, the sites 
of new towns can most easily be found, rather than 
the allocation of an arithmetical proportion to each 
county which has been otherwise suggested. 


Housing and Town Planning Tour No. 21. 

A very interesting project has been devised for 
September 27th to October 2nd, by which visits will 
be paid to Welwyn and Letchworth, Cambridge, 
Corby, Stamford and Leicester. The total cost is 
seven guineas per member, and this note is an 
invitation to readers to send in their applications 
and to ask for particulars. 


Two Notable Acts. 

By the time this issue reaches the hands of our 
members, the Housing Act and the Restriction of 
Ribbon Development Act will have received the 
Royal assent. Readers know our views on these two 
measures. The first, we fear, will facilitate the 
overbuilding of blocks of flats in the large towns and 
thus delay the process of decentralisation which is 
fundamental to our work. Of the second we cannot 
prophesy, for the extent of ribbon development 
restriction really depends very much on Positive 
Planning as an alternative to “ribbons,” and this 
lies in the hands of the planning authorities all over 
the country. Mr. Punch sees the Minister of 
Transport seeking to disembarrass himself from the 
entanglement of ribbons. We fear he will not be 
able to get rid of the strands which now envelop 
him. He can only hope not to be more tightly 
bound in the future. 
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THE DANCE OF THE THOUSAND RIBBONS 


The Minister of Transport seeks to disembarrass himself of an entanglement of 
over-built arterial roads. 


By special permission of the proprietors of ‘‘ Punch”’ 





HE Standing Committee of the House of Com- 

mons on the Restriction of Ribbon Development 
Bill agreed to a new clause, in place of clause 10, 
providing for the acquisition of land. 

Mr. Hore-Belisha, moving the new clause, said 
it empowered highway authorities to purchase land 
not only for the construction and improvement of a 
road, but also in order to prevent the erection of 
buildings detrimental to the view, up to 220 yards 
from the middle of any road. There had been 
inserted a number of safeguards which had been 
suggested from various quarters. No land, for 
example forming part of a park, garden, or pleasure 
ground, or of the home farm attached to a mansion 
house, was to be acquired, except, of course, for the 
purposes of the road itself. Full particulars had now 


to be inserted in the order authorizing the purchase, 
and there was also provision that the land should 
not be disposed of, except for a short lease, without 
the authority of Parliament itself. He had reason to 
believe that the clause in this form was satisfactory 
to the Committee, and, if that were so, he was glad 
to have been able to meet what was, after all, very 
powerful criticism against the clause as it originally 
stood. It was thought that, in their views on ameni- 
ties, the local authorities on the one hand and 
Parliament on the other hand might differ and that 
local authorities, under cover of purchasing land to 
preserve amenities, might destroy them. It was 
also felt that landowners should be defended from 
having their property taken from them and then 
misused. 
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RESTRICTION OF RIBBON DEVELOPMENT BILL 


The Memorandum issued by Garden Cities and Town Planning Association 


OR some years past there has been a general 

outcry by technical experts and the public against 
the phenomenon known as “ ribbon development,” 
which has occurred especially at the sides of new 
main traffic roads. It has taken the form of long 
rows of small houses, not always set to a building 
line and often of the bungalow type. It seems 
hardly necessary to describe the practice more in 
detail, as it is so well known. 

The objections to the system are several :— 

(1) Visibility is diminished for fast traffic. 

(2) Parking against the footway narrows the use of the 
road. 

(3) Danger to pedestrians increases. 

(4) Frequent access to garages adds to the danger. 

(5) Where factories form part of the ribbon, congestion 
of traffic increases. 

(6) The traffic value of the road is diminished in conse- 
quence of the foregoing objections. 

(7) The amenity-value of the road is reduced or even 
destroyed. 

(8) The owners of the land on the frontage reap con- 
siderable financial advantage arising from great 
public expenditure. 

(9) Development of the backlands is discouraged. 

General approval, therefore, was forthcoming 
on the announcement and presentation of the Bill 
drafted by the Minister of Transport. The Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Association would have 
been glad to give it their full support if the Bill 
had been drafted in accordance with technical 
advice which has recently been put forward on the 
subject. 

Under the Bill, the Highway Authority, i.e., the 
local or County Council, may adopt any of the 
standard widths given in the First Schedule to the 
Bill, for roads in their area ; with certain exemptions, 
it is not lawful, without their consent, to make any 
access to or from the road, or to erect any building 
nearer to the centre of the road than is indicated 
in the schedule. 

The Minister may prescribe other standard widths 
to which the above conditions will equally apply 
and he may approve the resolution of the Highway 
Authority, but he does not need to approve the 
consent or restriction given or imposed by them. 

Contravention of restrictions is punishable by 
fines and any works prohibited may be demolished 
by the Highway Authority. Roads classified under 
the Transport Act of 1919 are similarly treated ; 
access may not be made nor any building erected, 
without consent, nearer to the centre of the road 
than 220 feet, thus creating a total width of 440 feet 
between opposite buildings. The consent of the 
authority to build shall not be unreasonably with- 
held, the decision being in the hands of the Minister. 

The general effect of the foregoing provisions 
is not to prohibit ribbon building but to widen it 
and push it further back and it is not certain, after 
consents have been given, that the width of the 
road will be maintained continuously, by one or 
more adjacent authorities. 


Works or buildings required by agriculture are 
not prohibited on the restricted land and it may be 
that undesirable structures may be found there, so 
that the amenity-value aimed at will not always be 
achieved. 

In classified roads a strip of land between the 
footpath and the building line will be created, as 
to the use of which no indication is given. 

Clause 10, which has already roused considerable 
opposition, gives power to the Highway Authority 
to acquire land, by agreement or compulsory pur- 
chase order, within 220 yards from the middle of 
any road, the purpose suggested being for con- 
struction or improvement of the road, preserving 
the amenities of the locality, for controlling the 
development of the frontages to the road, or of the 
land adjacent thereto. 

No indication is given in this Clause as to the 
means by which the amenity would be preserved. 
The acquisition of such great widths of land is 
likely to be expensive and there is no promise held 
out that the land will be used to the best advantage, 
as, for instance, the construction of parkways and 
cycle tracks. The County Councils of Essex, 
Surrey and Middlesex have not so far made much 
use of this power. 

The Garden Cities and Town Planning Association 
is particularly concerned, however, with matters 
which are not foreshadowed in the Bill. Where the 
Highway and Planning Authorities are not identical 
they may conduct correspondence in respect to an 
application to develop restricted land. The Associ- 
ation would prefer that the development of land 
adjacent to any road should be under the control 
of the Planning Authority and that this control 
should consist in the application of methods now 
well known to town planners of experience, namely, 
the development of housing, shops and factories on 
the group system with a sufficient number of service 
roads leading from the main road. 

The Bill seems to be entirely a traffic Bill and 
not to consider or even facilitate the planning of 
land which hitherto has been in danger of ribbon 
development. 

A Clause in the Bill offers compensation for 
injurious affection of property by certain restrictions 
and this will again add to the expense of the Local 
Authorities and give no promise in the direction of 
improvement in planning. 

To conclude, the Bill, it seems, will have the 
effect of improving the roads, which in itself is 
desirable, but will avoid or postpone the solution 
which has long been known, of considering housing, 
roads and industry as an indivisible unit of good 
planning. To deal with any or all of these three 
elements by ad hoc treatment is the greatest possible 
mistake, and it is feared that the Bill will not have 
the effect of ‘‘ preserving the countryside,” a phrase 
which has been so very much used. 
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TOWN PLANNING IN ENGLAND & WALES 


MONTHLY STATEMENT.—Showing the Planning Schemes proposed or in operation at the 30th June, 1935, and the area 
included in the schemes 





Number of | Number of) Number of Authorities who have |Total number of Local 








Schemes | Resolution taken action at stage specified Authorities whose 
Position of Scheme Preliminary areas districts are wholly Acreage 
Statements or; covered Local Joint County | or partly included in | covered 
Resolutions Authorities Committees) Councils resolution areas 
i 2. 3. 4. | 5. 6. a 8. 
SCHEMES 
1. Approved and operated) 60 83 47 2 -- 75 152,193 
2. Approved but not yet 
operated . — — — — — — — 
3. Submitted but not yet 
approved. . | 


(a) Re- submitted after 
revision under Act of 
1932 .. : 5* 16 

(b) Requiring re- -submis- 
sion but not yet re- 
submitted Pe 33* 42 23 — — 24 31,774 

(c) Submitted under Act 
of 1932 5 8 4 1 — 6 28,694 

VARYING SCHEMES | 
4. Approved and operative 12 a= 6 — -- 6 = 
5. Approved but not yet 
operative oo — — — — — — 
6. Submitted but not yet | 
approved ai — — — — — — = 
DRAFT SCHEMES 
7. Adopted for local 
deposit—but Schemes 

not yet submitted :— 

(a) Re-adopted after re-| 
vision under Act of! 

1932... ae aa 

(b) Requiring re-adop- 
tion but not yet re- 
adopted } 25 32 20 1 — 24 45,799 

(c) Adopted under Act 
of 1932 p 18 44 17 1 — 22 121,631 

DRAFT VARYING 
SCHEMES | 
8. Adopted for local de- 
posit but Schemes not 
yet submitted . eel 1 — 1 — 1 -— 
PRELIMINARY 
STATEMENTS 

approved but Draft 

Schemes not yet adopted 

or Schemes submitted. . 216 280 161 - 215 934,961 

10, Awaiting approval .. 3 5 3 — — 15 69,607 
RESOLUTIONS 
11. Resolutions to prepare 

Schemes which have 

taken effect, but Pre- 

liminary Statements or 

Draft Schemes not yet 

submitted oe 

(a} Resolutions or Au- 
thorities under Acts 
prior to Act of 1932. . 936 1,030 502 24 1 655 8,934,690 

(b) Under Act of 1932 
approved 265 381 178 29 

(c) Deciding to prepare 
varying Schemes... 6 ooo 4 1 — 6 os 

12. Submitted but not yet 
approved ‘ 37 56 28 6 —— 58 883,146 
13. Resolutions under Act 

of 1932 passed but not 

yet submitted for 

approval us Pe 6 6 6 - ~~ 6 — 


1) 
| 
| 
| 
nn 


20,797 


uv 

to 
| 
| 

ics 


4,352 


“I 
| 


bo 
wo 
be 
ee 


6,464,106 


TOTALS... .. 1,630 1,988 697 (net! 61 (net)H 2 (nett “1,017 (net)#+t 17,691,750 


For Notes see page 122. 
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Supplementary Lasts Nos. 1, 2 and 3 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING IN ENGLAND AND WALES QUARTER ENDED 


30th JUNE, 


SCHEME OPERATIVE (Stage S.O.). 
GLOUCESTER : 
Bristol T.C. [The Bristol T.P. (No. 5) Scheme]. 


SCHEME SUBMITTED (Stage S.S.). 
KENT : 
Bromley T.C. (Scheme No. 1). 
The scheme includes the areas shown as :— 
2S fp Ser eer ee oe eee D:S. 
Do. (transferred from Chislehurst U.D.C.) S.A.R. 
SUFFOLK, EAST : 
South East Area Joint Committee (Scheme 1) (Wood- 
bridge U.D., Deben R.D.). 
YORK (WEST RIDING): 
Bingley U.D.C. 


SCHEME RE-SUBMITTED (Stage S.R.). 
SURREY : 

Maldens and Coombe U.D.C. 
WORCESTER : 

Oldbury U.D.C. (Warley and Cakemore). 
YORK (WEST RIDING) : 

Leeds T.C. (No. 6). 


DRAFT SCHEMES DRAFT VARYING SCHEMES 
adopted (Stage D.S.). 
CORNWALL : 
Newquay U.D.C. (No. 1). 
Newquay U.D.C. (No. 2)—incorporated with Draft 
Scheme for Newquay U.D.C. (No. 1). 
DEVON : 
Plymouth T.C. (No. 1). 
ESSEX : 
Grays Thurrock U.D.C. 
GLAMORGAN : 
Barry U.D.C. No. 1) \ 1 Draft Scheme. 
” (No. 2) | 
Swansea T.C. 
KENT : 
Broadstairs and St. Peter’s U.D.C. 
STAFFORD : 
Coseley U.D.C. 
SURREY : 
Caterham and Warlingham U.D.C.—see under Draft 
Scheme re-adopted). 
YORK (WEST RIDING) : 
Leeds T.C. [Varying Scheme No. 2 to The Hunslet 
(Templenewsam) Town Planning Scheme]. 


RESOLUTIONS APPROVED (Stage R.A.). 
BEDFORD : 

Bedford R.D.C. 

Bedford T.C. 

Kempston U.D.C. 

CORNWALL : 
West Cornwall Joint Committee (Penzance B., St. Just 
U.D., West Penwith R.D.). 
CUMBERLAND : 
Cockermouth U.D.C. 
Workington T.C. 
DORSET : 
Wareham T.C. 
ESSEX : 
Chingford U.D.C. (No. 2). 
Walthamstow T.C. (No. 2). 
HEREFORD : 

Herefordshire Joint Committee (Leominster B., Brom- 
yard, Kington, Ledbury, Ross-on-Wye U.Ds., 
Bromyard, Dore and Bredwardine, Hereford, Kington, 
Ledbury, Leominster and Wigmore, Ross and 
Whitchurch, Weobley, R.Ds.). 

KENT : 
Gravesend T.C. (No. 3). 


1935. 


LINCOLN : PARTS OF LINDSEY : 

Skegness U.D.C. (Spilsby R.D.). 
LONDON : 

London C.C. (No. 19) (within the County of London). 
MIDDLESEX : 

Ealing T.C. (Scheme F.). 

Enfield U.D.C. (No. 4) 

Feltham U.D.C. (Built area). 

Uxbridge U.D.C. (Central Area). 

NORTHUMBERLAND : 

Bedlingtonshire U.D.C. 

OXFORD : 
Thame and District Joint Committee (Thame U.D., 
Bullingdon R.D.) 
SOUTHAMPTON : 
Southampton T.C (No. 3). 
STAFFORD : 
Lichfield R.D.C. (Parish of Colton). 
SUFFOLK EAST: 

North Area Joint Committee (Scheme No. 2) (Beccles, 
Lowestoft, Southwold Bs., Bungay U.D., Lothing- 
land, Wainford R.Ds.) 

Samford Area Joint Committee (Scheme 1A) (Sam- 
ford R.D.). 

SURREY : 
Maldens and Coombe U.D.C. (No. 2). 
Sutton and Cheam T.C. 
WORCESTER : 

Worcester and District Joint Committee (Worcester 

City, Droitwich B., Droitwich, Martley R.Ds.). 
YORK (NORTH RIDING) : 

Northallerton U.D.C. 

North Riding of Yorkshire County Council (Loftus, 
Malton, Pickering, Skelton and Brotton, Whitby 
U.Ds., Aysgarth, Bedale, Croft, Easingwold, Flaxton, 
Helmsley, Kirbymoorside, Malton, Masham, North- 
allerton, Reeth, Richmond, Scarborough, Startforth, 
Stokesley, Wath, Whitby, R.Ds.). 

YORK (WEST RIDING) : 

Hunsworth U.D.C. (No. 1). 

Leeds T.C. (Holbeck) (No. 14). 

Ossett T.C. 

Rawdon U.D.C. 

Wetherby R.D.C. (No. 2). 


RESOLUTIONS to prepare a scheme varying an approved 
scheme (Stage R.A.). 
MIDDLESEX : 
Ru'slip-Northwood U.D.C. (Varying Scheme No. 2— 
— Ruislip-Northwood Town Planning Scheme 
1914). 
YORK (EAST RIDING) : 
Kingston-upon-Hull T.C. (Varying Scheme—The 
North East Hull and Sutton Town Planning Scheme 
1927). 


RESOLUTIONS submitted but not yet approved (Stage 
R.S 


roa s 
BEDFORD : 
Kempston U.D.C. 
CUMBERLAND : 
Cockermouth U.D.C. 
DORSET : 
Wareham T..C. 
DURHAM : 

North East Durham Joint Committee (Scheme 2) (Area 
in South Shields C.B. The T.C. are not a constituent 
member of the Joint Committee). 

North East Durham Joint Committee (Scheme 2) 
(Jarrow B., Hetton, Houghton-le-Spring, Washington 
U.Ds., Houghton-le-Spring, South Shields, Sunder- 
land R.Ds.). 
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ESSEX : 
North East Essex Joint Committee (Scheme 2) (Col- 
chester B., Lexden and Winstree R.D.). 
Southend-on-Sea T.C. (Chalkwell East). 


HERTFORD : 
Ware U.D.C. (No. 1A). 


MIDDLESEX : 
Ealing T.C. (Scheme F.). 
Staines U.D.C. (Ashford Built Areas). 
Uxbridge U.D.C. (Central Area). 
MONMOUTH : 
Newport T..C. 


PEMBROKE : 

Pembrokeshire Joint Committee (Haverfordwest B., 
Fishguard and Goodwick, Milford Haven, Narberth, 
Neyland U.Ds., Cemaes, Haverfordwest, Narberth, 
Pembroke R.Ds.). 


NORTHUMBERLAND : 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne T.C. (Newcastle-upon-Tyne City 
Castle Ward R.D.) 
SOMERSET : 
Axbridge R.D.C. (No. 3). 


SURREY : 
Sutton and Cheam T.C. 


WARWICK : 
Stratford-on-Avon T.C. 


WORCESTER : 

Worcester and District Joint Committee (Worcester 

City, Droitwich B., Droitwich, Martley R.Ds.). 
YORK (NORTH RIDING): 

Northallerton U.D.C. 

North Riding of Yorkshire County Council (Loftus, 
Malton, Pickering, Skelton and Brotton, Whitby 
U.D.’s, Aysgarth, Bedale, Croft, Easingwold, Flaxton, 
Helmsley, Kirbymoorside, Malton, Masham, North- 
allerton, Reeth, Richmond, Scarborough, Startforth, 
Stokesley, Wath, Whitby R.D.’s). 

YORK (WEST RIDING) : 

Hunsworth U.D.C. (No. 1). 

Leeds T.C. (No. 13) (Holbeck). 

Ossett T.C. 


DRAFT SCHEME re-adopted (Stage D.S.R.). 


SURREY : 

Caterham and Warlingham U.D.C. [In addition to the 
Caterham and Warlingham U.D.C., (Caterham and 
Warlingham areas) the Draft Scheme includes the 
Caterham and Warlingham bui/t areas]. 


RESOLUTIONS SUBMITTED but not yet approved 
(Stage R.S.). 
CHESTER : 

Mottram-in-Longdendale U.D.C. (No. 1). 


CUMBERLAND : 
Ennerdale R.D.C. 


DURHAM : 
South Shields T.C. (No. 4). 
HERTFORD : 
Hemel Hempstead T.C (No, 2). 
KENT : 
Dartford T.C. (No. 2). 
Eastry R.D.C. (No. 2). 
LEICESTER : 
Leicester T.C. (Central Area). 
MIDDLESEX : 
Potters Bar U.D.C. (No. 3). 
Wembley U.D.C. (Built-up areas). 
Wood Green T.C. (No. 3). 
STAFFORD : 
Tamworth T.C. 
SUFFOLK, EAST : 
Ipswich T.C (No. 2). 
WESTMORLAND : 
Lake District (South) Joint Committee (Lakes U.D., 
South Westmorland R.D.). 
YORK (NORTH RIDING): 
Leyburn R.D.C. 
Pickering R.D.C. 
YORK (WEST RIDING): 
Wakefield and District Joint Committee (Scheme No. 2) 
(Altofts, Stanley U.Ds., Wakefield R.D.) 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED but not submitted for approval 
(Stage O.R.). 
DURHAM : 

North East Durham Joint Committee (Scheme 2) 
(South Shields C.B., Jarrow B., Hetton, Houghton-le- 
Spring, Washington U.Ds, Houghton-le-Spring, 
South Shields, Sunderland R.D.s). 

ESSEX : 
Grays Thurrock U.D.C. (No. 2). 
Southend-on-Sea T.C. (Chalkwell East). 
ISLE OF ELY: 
Wisbech T.C. 
KENT : 
Margate T.C. (No. 2) 
LEICESTER : 
Leicester T.C. 





These notes refer to table on page 120. 


NOTE.—In some instances alterations of districts under County Review Orders or Local Acts have brought about the division 
of the original resolution area into two or more resolution areas and the enactment has provided that the resolution or other 
subsequent proceedings shall have effect as if passed or taken by the Authorities to whom the areas have been transferred. 
Effect is given to these alterations in the appropriate column of the Table. In other instances resolutions have been passed 
for relatively small areas. It is to be expected that most of these areas will be merged in other Schemes. 


Where a resolution to prepare a Scheme has been passed by a joint committee or county council for an area covering, wholly 
or partly, land in one or more districts, each district concerned is treated as a separate area, so as to secure uniformity with 
cases where the individual authorities have themselves passed resolutions to prepare Schemes and have subsequently delegated 
or relinquished their powers to prepare the Scheme to a joint committee or county council. 


*The figures of 5 and 33 schemes given in items 3 (a) and (b) represent 19 schemes as originally submitted for approval. In 
the case of 11 of these 19 schemes 17 areas have under County Review Orders or Local Acts been transferred to other 
Local Government districts the Authorities of which are merging the schemes for the transferred areas with their own schemes. 
These cases are included in the total figures given in the statement. Similarly as regards Preliminary Statements awaiting 
approval the figure of 10 in item 10 represents six Preliminary Statements as submitted to the Minister. 


+The total number of joint executive committees preparing schemes is 107. 


In some cases the resolutions to prepare the schemes 


have been passed by the constituent authorities and the joint committees have not yet submitted their Schemes or preliminary 
statement. Accordingly these cases are included in column 4. 


t+tThe number of local authorities in respect of whom action has been taken by joint committees or county councils is 300. 
tttIncludes 77 local authorities who are not themselves preparing Schemes but whose districts are wholly or partly included 


in Schemes of other local authorities. 
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Housing Schemes under the Housing Act, 1930. Position at Fune 30th, 1935 
A.—Local Authority Schemes (April 30) (May 31) (June 30) 
Houses—Completed . <i Br ~ ce 7 a ‘ite es 43,895 46,815 49,979 
Under construction s te oe ci 26,492 28 "320 30 601 
Not started, but in definite arrangements ‘for construction ste cm ne ot 8,344 12/256 13,787 
TOTAL ois ae 78,731 87,391 94,367 

B.—Public Utility Societies, etc. shnaee 29 nn the — 
Houses—Completed . . ne +i oy as ae 458 479 479 
Under construction : ae a aa ae es 190 184 252 
Not started, but included in certificates issued oe ae is és 15 — — 
TOTAL zh a 663 663 731 





C.—Now included in B. 
D.—Summary— All Schemes. 





Houses—Completed .. " = a i is i r e ie ree 44,353 47,294 50,458 
Under construction Bis ae - 26,682 28,504 30,853 

Not started, but included in definite arrangements for construction <i Se 8,359 12,256 13,787 
TOTAL ee be 79,394 88,054 95,098 





E.—Number of Houses COMPLETED since the Armistice. 
(This Statement does not include 14,715 houses provided to rehouse persons displaced under Improvement and Reconstruction 
Schemes prior to the Housing Act, 1930.) 
By Local By Private 








Authorities Enterprise Total 

With State Assistance (up to 30th June, 1935.) 
Housing, Town Planning, etc., Act, 1919 .. is oe oye ai se oe es 170,090 4,545 174,635 
Housing (Additional + eee Act, i919 ’ ge * he eg rs es 39,186 39,186 
Housing, etc., Act, 1923 is ea i De a a 5 75,309 362,738 438,047 
Housing (Financial Prov risions) Act, 1924 : — 

(a) In Agricultural Parishes .. 5% es 7 59 6i me we ae 29,444 2,062 31,506 

(b) In other Parishes .. " ae vis % a sé Po a Bc 475,074 13,718 488,792 
Housing Act, 1930 :— 

(a) In Agricultural Parishes .. se a Ks - pie ae ae ee 1,003 —- 1,003 

(b) In other Parishes .. = om si . fie sis is és 48,976 479 49,455 


TOTALS (Assisted) .. 799,896 422,728 1,222,624 





Without State Assistance (up to latest date available, i.e., 3lst March, 1935) with a rateable value :— 








(a) Up to £26 (£35 in Greater London) .. bss es es es 5 ae 16,587 1,150,300 1,166,887 
(b) £27 to £52 (£36 to £70 in Greater London) .. si “ an ag 23 148 245,924 246,072 
(c) £53 to £78 (£71 to £105 in Greater London) .. i fe se ae = 40 29,506 29,546 
TOTALS (Unassisted) 16,775 1,425,730 1,442,505 
GRAND TOTALS .. 816,671 1,848,458 2,665,129 





F.—Scottish Housing Progress. 

The Department of Health for Scotland announces that the total number of houses completed in Scotland under State- 
assisted schemes by local authorities during April was 1,148 as compared with 1,032 in the corresponding month iast year. The 
total number of houses erected this year by local authorities to 30th April was 5,076 compared with 4,577 in the first four months 
of 1934, an increase of 499 

Tenders have been approved since the beginning of the year up to the end of May in respect of 7,055 houses, an increase of 
552 over the number approved during the first five months of last year, viz., 6,503. 

The total number of houses completed in Scotland under all State- assisted schemes up to 30th April, 1935, was 188,233. 
At that date, there were also 18,059 houses in course of construction, while 6,096 houses which had been approv ed for erection 
had not been commenced. 

The majority of the houses under construction were for the purpose of rehousing families displaced from condemned houses. 
In this connection, the Department states that approximately 48 per cent. of the houses which local authorities estimated were 
required to replace insanitary houses in the period 1934-38 have either been completed, are under construction, or are about 
to be commenced. The work of clearing the slums is therefore making steady progress. Since a beginning was made following 
the passing of the Act of 1923, a total of 39,579 houses specifically for rehousing purposes have been completed providing accom- 
modation for approximately 160 ,000 persons formerly living under unsatisfactory housing conditions. 

In addition to the 188,233 houses stated above as having been completed up to the end of April, 17,762 houses had been re- 
constructed or improved ‘with State assistance under the Housing (Rural Workers) Acts, 1926 and 1931, up to 31st March, while 
at that date work was in progress under these Acts on a further 2,880 houses. These houses are for agricultural workers or 
persons whose economic condition is substantially the same as that "of such workers. 
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THE Xl|Vth 





INTERNATIONAL HOUSING 


AND TOWN PLANNING CONGRESS 


LONDON, JULY [5th to 20th. 


ta opening Assembly of the Congress took 
place at Friends’ House, Euston Road, on July 
16th, when a very large number of delegates from 
forty countries attended. The Chairman was Dr. 
John Nolen, the President of the International 
Federation. He called upon Sir E. T. Campbell, 
M.P., the Parliamentary Private Secretary to the 
Minister of Health, who welcomed the delegates 
in the name of His Majesty’s Government. The 
address was cordial and informative as to the work 
done in housing and planning in Britain since the 
war period. 

Dr. John Nolen followed with a word of appre- 
ciation of behalf of the visitors.  Unhappily—and 
we say this in the interests of congresses in the future 
—the preliminary events were rather too long and 
not suited to a tri-lingual audience ; it was difficult 
to hear the English speakers, who had not mastered 
the tone and tempo and patience required in a 
large hall on a very hot day. The German trans- 
lator proved that a speaker who knows the art can 
be heard with ease and pleasure. 

At a moment when the audience was becoming 
weary, Mr. Frank Hunt, the Valuer to the London 
County Council, was called upon to perform his task 
which was to discourse on ‘‘ Twenty-five Years of 
Town Planning in London ’’—eminently appropriate 
to the occasion. There was no amplifier and no 
reading lamp or desk and no time to do justice to the 
theme. Mr. Hunt had to speak in the dark to a 
small selection of his 36 slides. His paper will 
appear in the printed transactions, we hope. Mean- 
while, as the subject matter is so important and so 
timely, we print here a few of the leading ideas. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF TOWN PLANNING 
IN LONDON 


In the first instance it may be well to consider, in relation 
to modern legislation, exactly what is meant by Town 
Planning. The object of the Aet of 1909 was, in terms, to 
secure, by means of schemes prepared for appropriate 
areas, that land in course of development, or likely to be 
used for building purposes, should be developed in such a 
way as to secure appropriate sanitary conditions, amenity 
and convenience. ‘This involves the regulation of the user 
of land for purposes for which it is most suitable, having 
regard to the needs of the community, the limitation of 
height and space about and by the density of buildings, 
together with the provision of the necessary amenities by 
open spaces and facilities for transport. It is essentially 
good estate management on the biggest scale ; just the action 
a broad minded landowner, owning all the land in question, 
would adopt in an enlightened development having due 
regard to his own interest and those of the community. 

Town Planning Legislation is not executive ; it does not 
necessarily ensure, nor was it designed for the purpose, that 
any large schemes of development or redevelopment will 
take place at any time or at all. But when development or 
redevelopment is undertaken, it ensures some method being 
followed and guides it within closely defined limits. 


PROVINCIAL TOUR, JULY 2Ist to 26th. 


The Council proceeded with the application of town 
planning to various parts of the County and by the end of 
1931 had applied it to the following portions of the County : 


Area Scheduled 
or proposed to be 
Existing! scheduled for 
Area | public |-——-—-'-——-— 


Title of Scheme Locality of | open | Addtnl.| 
Scheme} spaces | public | Private 
open open 


Spaces | Spaces 





acres acres acres _ acres 


Streatham Wands- 20 — 5 — 
Common worth 
No. 1 

South-East Greenwich, | 7,150 | 482 631 1,384 
District Lewisham 
No. 2 & Wool- 

wich 

Highgate and | Hampstead 9064 651 — 11} 
Hampstead and St. 
No. 3 Pancras 

Holborn & St. St. Pancras 23 — — 5 


PancrasNo. 5 
South & South Battersea 6,738 | 421 474 700 


West District Camberwell 
No. 7 Deptford 
Greenwich 
Lambeth 
Lewisham 
and Wands- 
worth 
Greenwich & | Greenwich | 3,730 378 68 1,266 
Woolwich and 
Riverside Woolwich 
No. 8 
Fulham No.9 | Fulham 86); — — 644 
Peckham Rye | Camberwell 158 101 — — 
No. 10 
North-East Hackney , 995 | 165 | — 17 
District Islington 
No. 11 and Stoke 
Newington 
South London | Battersea 1,324 | 359 — — 
No. 12 Camberwell 
Greenwich 
Lambeth 
Lewisham 
and 
Wandsworth 
North West Hampstead | 2,215 | 376 — — 
District Islington 
No. 13 Paddington 
St. Maryle- 
bone and 
St. Pancras 
Kensington & | Fulham 683 4 — — 
Brook Green | Hammer - 
No. 14 smith and 
Kensington 
Westminster Westmins- 214 1 a — 
bey ter 
No. 15 





Total acreage 24,050 


Read thts column on page 125. 
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Much of the development of London during the early 
days of the 19th Century was carried out on the big estates 
on grand téwn planning lines in which were followed the 
main principles, as we now know them, of appropriate user, 
height in relation to street widths and open spaces in the 
shape of squares and gardens. These efforts, however, 
were prompted and achieved by the landowners themselves, 
and while each unit was well done, adjoining units were devel- 
oped without regard to one another. The consequence is a 
legacy in places of back-to-back houses in narrow street and 
ill-ventilated courts side by side with industrial buildings and 
of factories encroaching on the back gardens of houses. 

The Town Planning Legislation was gathered together in 
the Town Planning Act of 1925, which was a consolidation 
measure. Hitherto town planning powers had been asso- 
ciated with housing powers but when the Housing Acts 
were consolidated in 1925 the separation was made. This 
may or may not have been an intelligent anticipation of the 
future extension of town planning legislation but it marked a 
distinct stop in its development. 

(Read column 2, page 124, here) 

The Town and Country Planning Act, 1932, marked a 
further advance in securing the orderly development of land. 
In terms, any land can be included in a town planning 
scheme whether built on or otherwise, but certain con- 
ditions had to be complied with before the Minister of 
Health could approve the resolution and until so approved 
the resolution was not operative. So far as London is 
concerned, the principal conditions were, in the case of 
land already built on, that the land could only be included 
if public improvements are likely to be made or other de- 
velopment is likely to take place within such a period of 
time and on such a scale as to make the inclusion of the 
land in a scheme expedient. 

Exhaustive enquiries had been launched to ascertain the 
date of the development of every part of the County, the 
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nature of the surface user, the nature and extent of changes 
that had taken and were taking place and the other relevant 
information to satisfy the requirements of the statute. The 
results were such that the Council, on 10th July, 1934, 
passed a resolution (No. 19) proposing Town Planning 
control for the whole of the rest of the County of London, 
excluding, of course, the City of London for which the 
City Corporation is the Town Planning Authority. 

After an inquiry of some three weeks the Minister 
intimated his intention of approving the Council’s resolution, 
except so far as it related to the area of the Inner and Middle 
Temples and of Lincoln’s Inn. So, with these exceptions, 
the whole of the County of London (except the City) is now 
under Town Planning control. 


Such is the action during the past 25 years of applying 
Town Planning legislation to London. The next step, 
of course, is the preparation of the schemes which will 
ultimately need to receive the approval of Parliament. It 
is the present intention ultimately to have some six schemes 
for the whole of London, the areas into which the County 
will be divided will be so arranged to group boroughs 
together so that no borough will be in more than one scheme 
and also to incorporate in the final scheme those resolutions 
which, though passed some time ago, have not yet reached 
the final scheme stage. It is hoped that even the two 
approved schemes may be incorporated in the six schemcs 
for the County. 

These operations probably represent the application of 
Town Planning control to the largest and most complicated 
urban areas in the world. The ultimate success of the 
schemes will determine whether Town Planning legislation 
as we have earlier defined it is a practical success or not. 
This success will doubtless depend to some extent upon the 
measure of co-operation between the estate owners and the 
Town Planning Authority and this co-operation has been 
invited by the Council. 








REAS OF TOWN PLANNING SCHEMES, 
TO THE 1932 ACT SHIEWN- 
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REVIEW OF THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 


T is thirteen years since the International Federa- 

tion last held its Congress in London in 1922. 
Since then it has travelled to Amsterdam, New York, 
Vienna, Paris, Rome and Berlin. No more suitable 
location could have been found then the fine new 
building of the R.I.B.A. in Portland Place, while 
London was at its best in beautiful weather. 

Regarded as a unity the venture falls into four 
parts. It was a Convention or a coming together of 
more than 1,300 members from the principal countries 
of the world to one place, to meet and share opinions, 
to enjoy social intercourse and to receive the 
hospitality provided by the British Government, 
the City Corporation and numerous minor delights. 

Secondly, the Congress provided a Conference or 
a talking together on the principal topics set out in 
the programme. ‘Two whole days were given to this, 
the morning of July 16th at Friends’ House, the 
whole day on July 17th and the morning of July 19th. 

Thirdly there were things seen by invitation to the 
London County Council housing schemes, to 
Letchworth and Welwyn Garden Cities, to Harrogate, 
Leeds, Bolton, Manchester—including Wythen- 
shawe—Liverpool and Birmingham. All these visits 
were seasoned with suitable hospitality. The 
Exhibition in the Henry Florence Hall must be 
included among the things seen. 

Lastly, not exactly an event like the preceding, 
is the book representing the thought of the Congress, 
the Papers and General Reports: the heart of the 
matter. 

These four functions of the Congress represent 
an enormous amount of preparation and work and 
are a credit to the Council, Officers and British 
Congress Committee. In estimating their value 
we feel disposed to place the thought first as the 
permanent gift of the Congress to the world. What 
space we have shall be devoted to the study of the 
valuable papers. Without being unduly critical, 
we may be permitted to say that the talking together 
was disappointing, as it often is at conferences. 
In the first place it was unfortunate to run housing 
and town planning sessions simultaneously, making 
it impossible for a member to attend both, while 
some of the discussion tended to follow chance 
rather than design. More attention must be given 
to the art of discussion before the Federation’s 
conferences reach the level of Platonic dialogue. 
Unpreparedness, repetition and lack of style do not 
serve well a Congress of this importance. The 
Reporters, of course, did better in their written 
statements, which were very brief and non-committal. 


The Papers. 

A decision of a logical kind seems to have been come 
to before the preparations of the papers: to divide 
them into three categories or common topics, 
namely. 


I. Planned Rural Development and the Preser- 
vation of the Countryside. 


II. Positive Planning. 
III. Rehousing of the People. 


The subjects were well chosen and the panel of 
writers is most authoritative. Glancing at Reports 
of previous Congresses, we notice the specialisation 
of themes, among which, of course, appeared the 
housing of the very poor and the abolition of slums. 
Still, all here was fresh and up-to-date. 


The Countryside. 

Ten papers are devoted to Section I above 
named and are deeply interesting. The theme 
is the newest in the general conspectus of the 
Federation. The two words “development” and 
“ preservation ” seem to stand in formal opposi- 
tion ; one favours change and the other the status quo ; 
one is positive and the other negative and neither, 
in itself, is good or bad. It is possible to preserve 
what needs change and to change what needs preser- 
vation. All depends on the case in hand. A 
principle is not at once obvious. 

Before attempting to review these ten papers, we 
must find for ourselves a “ yard stick ” with which 
to measure them, to encourage them or, if need be, 
to beat them. What can that be ? 

We have no hesitation in saying, at once, that the 
primal question in relation to rural areas is economic. 
The countryside is pleasant to look at by walker, 
hiker or week-ender, but it does not exist to be 
looked at. It is the source of food supplies. 

The landsman and the townsman perform different 
and complementary industrial functions all the 
world over. However it may appear, neither can 
exist by himself. The fundamental division of 
labour of ancient origin divided men into these two 
industrial functions, one to raise food for himself 
and the townsman and the other to manufacture 
tools, clothing and all means of transport. The 
exchange between landsmen and townsmen of their 
respective products is the first, last and ever necessary 
basic act of economy. Rural and urban are not 
two places, but two qualities of function, performed 
in different areas, it is true, whose meeting place in 
the formal sense, is the market place. 

It cannot be said that the writers of the ten papers 
—with one exception—express this thought, or 
realize it to be the “ yardstick ” for the science and 
art they are studying. To establish the close, 
harmonious, balanced ecomonic relationship between 
town and country should be the first aim, and this 
will determine all questions of technique in planning ; 
it will “‘ develop ” and “ preserve.” Ultimately, of 
course, the question rises to high politics. The 
State must be interested in establishing, maintaining 
or restoring the economic balance of the two vital 
functions. Diversity of occupation brings about 
diversity of mentality, tastes and satisfactions. Two 
kinds of society arise with different cultures which 
relationship tends to combine. The greatest mistake 
is to regard the townsman and the landsman as having 
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opposite interests; The statesman, the economist, 
the sociologist and the planner will wish for the same 
goal. * 


PARTICULARS. 


CENTRAL EUROPE 
NHAPPY Austria losing her industries, ‘‘must concentrate 
on the development of tourist traffic and special care 
must be taken to preserve natural beauty,” says Dr. 
Franz Musil, of Vienna. 


The writers from Prague have an encouraging story to 
tell about their “‘ new civilization,” in spite of the phenomena 
familiar to most countries. The penetration of the town 
into the country lacks co-ordination and regional plans are 
afoot, though planners are scarce. Betterment has proceeded 
along the lines of health services, water supply, drainage and 
sewage systems in towns only desirable to extend their 
benefits to rural areas. About 42.5 per cent. of the people are 
now served with public water supply and 73 per cent. use 
electricity for light and power. ‘‘ Biological balance ”’ is 
possible, say the writers. 


- DENMARK 
M R. SORENSEN, of Denmark, is a landscape architect, 


and his paper takes on the complexion of his craft ; 

he wants the countryside developed and embellished 
for recreation of the town folk, the beaches secured for 
free access. ‘‘ The Belle Vue Recreation Park and Beach ” 
sounds inviting, but our yardstick vibrates in our hand ! 
He wants footpaths for the hikers, tracks for the cyclists, 
and verges, narrow belts of wood at the side of the road. 
All this is good, but it hardly goes to the root of the matter. 


FRANCE 

ROBERT DE SOUZA, General Secretary of the 

. French Society of Urbanistes is evidently able to 

* accept a brief on behalf of ruralisme and to argue it 
with force and charm. The treatment is profound and 
reaches almost to a metaphysical depth. M. de Souza 
demands an aesthetic basis for rural development. Wild 
and cultivated lands must be preserved and beauty realized 
by intuition rather than by science. Eight “ articles du 
programme ”’ are formulated dealing with electric cable, 
ribbon development, hygiene, regionalism, habitation, rural 
education, and so on. ‘“ Ruralism is the opposite of urban- 
ism.” But are they not rather complementary sciences for 
dealing with two economic functions ? 


GERMANY 

HE German paper is mostly concerned with law upon 

which the people of the Reich depend so much. There 

is little said about beauty or an aesthetic basis; a 
legal basis for planned rural development is being proposed, 
employing both State and private enterprise. The Ruhr 
is the only economic region hitherto organized, and this is 
to be extended to the whole of Germany. Property in land 
is not be be abolished but regulated, certain peasant holdings 
are not to be sold or diverted from their original use. 

Article 2 of the law provides for planning the systematic 

use of land, especially with regard to the requirements of 
agriculture and forestry, industry, transport, building, and 
protection, recreation and the preservation of the countryside. 
For this last it will be essential to issue a national law for 
regulating the protection of natural beauty, the provisions 
hitherto in power being insufficient. The government 
encourages a citizenship between the townsman and the 
peasant on semi-rural property—to give the townsman the 
opportunity of gaining part of his livelihood from the land : 
we should probably call them allotments. 


BRITAIN 
ORD PHILLIMORE writes for Great Britain very 
breezily, with originality and a certain bellicose irres- 
ponsibility. His frst good point is that growth is a 
function of individual energy—which history confirms, but 
which doctrinnaires deny. The State merely regulates or 
finds room for dynamic functions to get to work. Lord 


Phillimore is a rural planner in self defence and regards the 
Ministries as obstructive. 

The countryman wants to gain a livelihood out of the 
country and the planning should be for his benefit, not 
to convert it into a vast pleasure ground on the lines of the 
National Trust, nor to run the country for the benefit of 
the cities. What then? Not much! 

After discussing at some length the ways in which the 
country must provide for the service of the towns, the 
writer comes to his main point. Town and country are 
interlinked and where the two meet there are the highest 
possibilities for cultivation. Markets will grow—the econ- 
omic function will operate. ‘‘ Simple-lifers ” living on their 
own potatoes and eggs will not save this country—so he 
seems to say. On the whole, it is the Liberal doctrine of 
laissez nous faire, with the minimum of legal interference 
and restriction, very different from the German regimen- 
tation or the French philosophical profundity. 


HOLLAND 

R. VERHAGEN, for Holland, opens in the tone of 

the weeping prophet. ‘The countryside is defenceless 

against the aggression of the towns—the familiar 
phenomena need not be named. It is even affecting the 
farming industry itself with its auctions, dairy factories, 
tractors, etc. But it has almost run its course and some- 
thing venerable and insubstantial stands in its way. 

Then follow a few paragraphs on the mentality of the 
peasant which is more potent and important than his farming 
methods. The prophet takes courage from this. The 
peasant is no longer self-sufficient, living for himself alone. 
He comes to market and adopts, in his own way, the culture 
of the town. 

Then follows a discussion of the landscape which is not 
the result of a planner’s design. ‘‘ Our landscape is not 
a recreation landscape ; it has grown out of agriculture and 
is determined by it. The peasant is and remains the human 
being in the completest and most natural relation to Nature. 
In being one with his work, he creates Nature anew in the 
landscape ; he is responsible for its creation.” In a word, 
then, the peasant and not the planner is creator and pro- 
tector of the landscape. 

The planner’s duty is to perceive the new type of peasant 
and of agricultural industry replacing the older type of self- 
sufficiency and to expect a new kind of landscape called 
“‘ vertical ” as distinct from the older “ horizontal ”’ one. 
He thinks there will be a rural order able to defend itself 
against wrong urban penetration. One may ask why this 
defence is expected since it has not hitherto been very 
effective. 

Truly the “‘ planned ” rural developments are best to be 
seen in the vast reclaimed polders of the Zuyder Zee. Here, 
law, tradition, technique and modernity march in step with 
Nature. It is likely that the agriculture planned do novo 
in Holland and Italy will teach us much as to social and 
economic organization. 


ITALY 
VERYONE has his preference and we are disposed to 
award the prize to the paper by Professor Piccinato on 
account of its clarity, its information and its positive 
suggestions which, of course, may not be applicable to 
all other countries. 

In spite of the progress of transport, the majority of people 
live imprisoned in towns, and it is of little use to buy at 
great expense large green zones for distant parks which 
they seldom visit. This does not give them a life nearer to 
Nature. Regional planning for provinces is the right method 
although no regional plan has yet been put into effect in 
Italy. Buying up green land has been negative and largely 
in the interest of the towns. 

The problem is mainly an agricultural one. ‘Towns depend 
on the country which they do not serve ; they are expensive 
administrative organisms and could be reduced by half. 
The town planner must adjust the relations of town to 
country in order to realize a national economy based on 
agriculture. A new organization for rural areas, a new 
economy and therefore a new planning: that is the Pro- 
fessor’s programme. It is not easy of realization for there 
is great variety of structure in Italy and no common rule will 
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suffice. But, and this is important, ‘‘ a complete and perfect 
planner must be also a sociologist, economist and politician.” 

As said above with regard to the Zuyder Zee, the full 
realization of this formula is seen in the reclaimed lands of 
the Pontine Marshes of which a map is printed in the book. 
Here the whole doctrine can be practised and expounded. 
Here vast regions are divided into a great number of farms 
from 37 to 74 acres ; the farms are in groups and each has 
its “‘ borgo ” or township in which are the dwellings, shops, 
school, post office and administrative offices. And again, 
each group of ‘‘ borghi ” is attached to the chief town of its 
area. Agricultural questions are dealt with in the “‘borgo”’ 
leaving political and administrative affairs to the headquarters 
at Rome. Roads of light construction, separate from the 
main traffic roads, are used for the rural work and are de- 
termined by the positions of markets and fairs. 

In a word, every effort is made to keep the countryman 
in the country by providing him with facilities for working 
in his own way with increased services, economic and cultural. 

There is no proposal to decentralize specifically urban 
industries but rather to revive rural life to its maximum 
productivity andorder. The formal diagram shows that four 
farms serve each borgo and twelve borghi serve each chief 
town ; thus there is no overlapping or competition. How 
it works we do not yet know. 

This seems like common sense and we are not told that it 
is Fascism. 

‘ THE UNITED STATES 

FTER Latvia, the only representative of the Baltic 

States, come the U.S.A. A description is given of the 

progress in adopting ordinances widely in urban areas and 
sparsely in rural areas. It is too early to appraise the results 
of rural zoning in the United States but a study is now afoot 
by the Land Policy Section of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration. Land settlement and the location of in- 
dustry are considered, and rural areas are advised to be 
prepared for decentralization by planning in advance. The 
notion that control should come from below in small areas 
rather than from the Federal power above is advanced. 
The educational experience in planning thus will be more 
widespread and effective. The “ patch-work quilt ” appear- 
ance of suburban development must be avoided. Ribbons 
are there as here, and for the same reason—that there is no 
power to prevent them as yet. The Americans, however, 
place zoning in the hands of the police and the regulations 
are exercised without compensation. The question is why 
does not the “ police power ” exercise its power to the full 
and include the health, safety, morals and general welfare 
of the community? Should we “ get a move on” if we 
transferred the town planning department from Whitehall 
to New Scotland Yard ? Lawyers think “‘ eminent domain” 
may work the desired reforms. But the fact is that neither 
police nor eminent domain, local or federal power will work 
unless there is a public opinion—almost a passion—and a 
developed technique. Legal power without an idea behind 
it will do nothing. So much we seem to draw from the 
United States. 

GENERAL REPORT AND DEBATE 

HE General Report by Mr. E. P. Everest, M.B.E., and 

his record of the debate are useful documents of an 

analytical character rather than critical. The Reporter 
asked a number of questions, but we cannot be sure that they 
were answered. The outcome, in Mr. Everest’s mind at 
least, is that the discussions should be done all over again 
in ‘‘a very full session.” We agree. 

* * * 


SAVING RURAL ENGLAND 
E heartily agree with the local branch of the Council 
for the Preservation of Rural England, that Parliament 
ought to adopt much stricter methods to safeguard the 
natural beauties of the countryside against the outrages of 
inconsiderate building. We go further and say that full 
advantage ought to be taken of the existing town and country 
planning machinery to schedule on broad lines every scrap 
of scenery, and every ancient building, which for its beauty 
or its antiquarian interest is worthy of preservation. This 
having been done, a very generous statutory protection should 
be placed over the whole country with the object of keeping 
teal traditional England in existence, and preventing this 


beautiful land from developing into an overgrown version 
of the vulgar mushroom American “‘ burgs,” with which 
everyone is familiar on the screen. Happily there are 
groups of private people who are doing their best to save a 
beauty spot here and a beauty spot there from being defiled, 
and an example is seen this week in the opening of the Stoke 
Poges Memorial Gardens. We do not pretend that we should 
not have preferred to see the land around Stoke Poges Church 
preserved as a simple field, and we know the promoters of 
the Gardens feel the same, but they had to do the best they 
could in the absence of public funds, and the expedient they 
have adopted is a masterly stroke of ingenuity, providing a 
very satisfactory ‘‘ second best.” Managed with the taste 
and decorum which are assured by the guardianship of the 
Penn-Gray Society, the Stoke Poges Gardens promise a 
dignified solution of the difficulty, and Mr. Noel Mobbs and 
his colleagues are to be congratulated upon it. It is regret- 
table to see that other local places of interest also are in danger 
—the ancient Burnham Market House for example. This is 
a district not rich in archaeological treasures, and we appeal 
earnestly to the authorities not to hasten any action until an 
effort can be made to rescue this irreplaceable building for 
posterity. The “‘ C.P.R.E.” will do well to continue their 
activities, and their hands will be strengthened if they 
have the support of the Burnham Parish Council, who cannot 
be blind to the interest of such a relic as the old Market 
House situated in their midst. Slough Observer. 


OAKWOOD VALLEY, SALFORD 

BEGINNING has been made with the development 
A of Oakwood Valley, the Height, the picturesque and 

well wooded stretch of land which is being preserved 
by the city as an open space. In accordance with the 
decision taken when the land was acquired about a year ago, 
the Parks Committee are planning the estate as an open 
common rather than as a park. Some twenty-six acres in 
extent, it is the only natural valley in Salford, and notwith- 
standing the considerable building development which has 
taken place in the district, it remains an unspoiled section 
of the countryside. 

It will be recalled that the Oakwood Valley estate was 
generously given to the city by Major E. F. Pilkington, J.P., 
upon his leaving the district conditional upon the Corporation 
purchasing the adjoining properties. The purpose was that 
it should remain in perpetuity as an open space, and the 
Ministry of Health sanctioned the borrowing of £12,400 
for the development of the land to this end. 

Although no extensive scheme of layout is intended, a 
commencement has been made with the laying of paths at 
suitable parts of the valley, and in places the natural beauties 
are being enhanced by the planning of additional flower beds. 
It is understood that approximately £3,000 is being expended 
on the work. This includes the cost of demolishing existing 
buildings and the making and renovation of fencing where 
necessary. A low brick wall topped with iron railings has 
already replaced the old boundary fence along Park Road. 

Salford City Reporter. 


REFUSAL TO ALLOW PETROL STATION 

R. R. D. JONES, an inspector of the Ministry of 

Health, at Lancaster recently heard an appeal by 

James Beswick, of Crossgill, Scotforth Road, Lancaster, 
against the refusal of the Lancaster Corporation under the 
Town and Country Planning Act to give permission for the 
proposed construction of a petrol filling-station on land 
adjoining the main road from Lancaster to Preston. 

The applicant contended that he would be meeting a public 
need in providing a pump on a site to which cars could have 
a run in and out as against the existing pavement pumps. 
The corporation objected to the proposal on the ground that 
the district was already sufficiently provided for and that it 
was a residential neighbourhood. This was supported by 
Mr. A. H. Jolliffe, on behalf of the Lancashire County 
Council, who said that it was the policy of the council, so 
far as it could reasonably be enforced, to limit the number 
of petrol filling-stations to one for every two miles. Between 
Preston and Lancaster on the main A6 road there were 
already 32 petrol filling-stations, and the county council 
were of opinion that from a town-planning point of view it 
was already adequately served. Manchester Guardian. 
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SLUM CLEARANCE AND PLANNING 


THE RE-MODELLING OF TOWNS AND THEIR EXTERNAL GROWTH 


PORTIONS OF A LECTURE GIVEN AT THE HOUSING CENTRE, 
13, SUFFOLK ST., BY PROFESSOR PATRICK ABERCROMBIE 





PROFESSOR PATRICK ABERCROMBIE, who 
since 1915 has been Lever Professor of Civic Design 
at Liverpool University, has been appointed to the 
Chair of Town Planning in the Bartlett School of 
Architecture at University College. It happens that 
the first holder of this Chair, Professor Adshead, who 
has held it since 1914, also came from Liverpool 
University. 


Professor Abercrombie has an interesting record 
behind him of practical work in town planning in 
many parts of the country. He has worked on 
housing problems in Sheffield, on town planning in 
Dublin, on countryside preservation in Kent. He 
was one of the founders of the Council for the Pre- 
servation of Rural England. He has been appointed 
to prepare plans for a national park in Snowdonia. 
For twenty-five years he has edited the “ Town 
Planning Review,” and has issued a series of town- 
planning schemes from the University Press of Liver- 
pool. In Gower Street his work is likely to be the 
more interesting because he will work in close asso- 
ciation with the Professor of Architecture. 


So says The Observer of recent date. It is well to 
remark that Professor Abercrombie has been for long 
an esteemed member of the Council of the Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Association which is glad 
of the honour and opportunity that have been 
conferred upon him. He took a prominent part 
in the recent congress at the R.I.B.A. and was the 
reporter of the section on Positive Planning at 
the closing session. 


a is only comparatively recently that we have had 
in England, Scotland and Wales an Act which 
gives full power for the control of our environment, 
which is commonly known as planning. The 
exercise of this control should of course be continuous 
but there are times when a special impetus to action 
is created either by some external event or by new 
legislative powers. Such an impetus has occurred 
recently through the national resolution to demolish 
the slums and to prevent over-crowding. It has been 
estimated that if a complete programme to carry 
out this two-fold objective is realised four million 
houses will ultimately come under consideration 
either for total demolishment or radical re-con- 
ditioning and the control of the number of their 
inhabitants. This will entail an unprecedented 
upheaval of the population. In Manchester 30,000 
houses are to be condemned and 80,000 will ultimately 
have to go, these two figures representing nearly half 
of the total number of houses. In Leeds 35,500 
have already been scheduled for demolition within 
the next five years and a further 60,000 are ultimately 
to go. This represents over half the number of 
houses. 


“The solution of the housing problem,” says Sir Ernest 
Simon, “is quite the biggest task that the municipalities 
have ever been called upon to undertake, or are likely to 
undertake for the next century at least. It can be said that 
housing will have to be their chief task during the twentieth 
century, as drainage and public health were during the 
nineteenth. 


“If it is to be successfully carried out it will require the 
most careful planning and forethought throughout. The 
task is not merely one of providing good houses for bad ; 
it is one of planning and replanning the whole city so that 
it shall be a really fine, convenient and healthy place to live 
in. There has got to be, from the very beginning, a com- 
prehensive plan of the lines on which the whole future 
development and re-development is to take place, so that all 
the work of rebuilding can be done in accordance with it. 
If there is not planning, a magnificent opportunity will be 
lost, an opportunity that can never recur, and much of the 
congestion and inconvenience and lack of amenities in the 
older parts of our large cities will remain, and as they grow, 
tend to become intensified.” 


If this opportunity is to be used to the fullest 
extent the comprehensive plan will have to extend 
far beyond the limits of the City proper. There 
must be in fact a three fold consideration of the 
problem—(a) urban improvement or internal re- 
modelling, which will be rendered physically 
possible by the actual clearance of whole areas ; (b) 
the external growth of towns, which in addition to 
that of normal increase will have added the proportion 
of the population which cannot be rehoused at the 
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centre ; (c) country planning, which in addition to 
the method of normal increase of country inhabitants 
should provide for the wider forms of urban extension. 
In addition to the prime cause of housing and over- 
crowding, there are other first class determinants 
more particularly affecting external growth such for 
example as 


(a) the completion of the main electric grid with its con- 
sequent effect upon the distribution of industries ; 

(b) the water supply for country areas, which will have the 
effect of limiting populations in certain areas and 
permitting of greater increase in others ; 

(c) the specialised, but far reaching problem of depressed 
areas for which schemes of regeneration may be devised ; 

(d) the determined location of industries ; 

(e) the wider aspects of recreation, leading to the preser- 
vation of certain areas for National Parks. 
the new methods of road distribution by parkways, 
which will deliver people at certain places only. 

It is hardly necessary to add that a full considera- 
tion of all these aspects of planning under the special 
stimulus of this upheaval of population can only be 
entirely satisfactory on the basis of National Planning. 
There should in fact be some central direction of 
major policy, leaving regional and local affairs to 
be worked out in conformity with it. 


Survey and General Study. 

It is a commonplace of planning that it must be 
preceded by an adequate amount of Survey work 
and it is manifestly insufficient to confine the Survey 
to that of housing conditions alone. It is to be 
feared that the recent housing acts tended to do this ; 
indeed the housing survey itself has been dealt with 
in two stages, the 1930 Act dealing with Unfit Houses 
and the new Bill with the Prevention of Overcrowding. 
These two aspects of the same problem are of course 
inextricable, but equally essential is the study of 
topography and industry. It is impossible to get 
away from the late Patrick Geddes’ fundamental 
thesis of Place: Work: Folk. 

The present survey seems to be almost exclusively 
devoted to Folk. Certain towns, it is true, have 
had recently prepared independent surveys which 
give the requisite composite picture of their con- 
ditions and activities. 

Regional surveys in this country have advanced 
more rapidly than intensive Civic Surveys and there 
are in existence fortunately a series of public volumes 
which cover most of those regions which will be 
affected more directly by slum clearance. The 
material. of the survey required in the first instance 
for the technical solution of the urban, suburban 
and country problems should also be made available 
in a form easily understood by people at large as it 
cannot be too frequently emphasised that it is 
necessary to create a public realisation of the need 
for action by giving it information in a graphic 
and even dramatic form. This can only be ade- 
quately done by means of publication of surveys 
showing existing conditions and by exhibitions. 

There is frequently a great deal of loose talk as to 
the relation of existing houses to industry. General- 
isations are indulged in that the workers must remain 
near their work and it is necessary to show that to a 


considerable extent housing in the centre of cities 
is by no means conveniently situated for access to 
the inhabitants’ work. In other cases, such as a big 
port like Liverpool, the very opposite may be the 
case. In the regional survey made for Leeds and 
Bradford* district, a remarkable diagram was pub- 
lished showing the criss-cross of diurnal journeyings 
from home to work in the surrounding towns. 
People who live in one town, work in the next and 
vice-versa. From such a survey it would seem 
impossible to consider satisfactorily the re-housing 
of large sections of the populations of these towns 
without an inter-urban basis of planning. 

A plan of growth and re-development need not 
delay housing activity any more than the preparation 
of a preliminary survey. Housing and Planning can 
be worked concurrently through different depart- 
ments of the Local Authority acting in consort ; 
and the general plan should at any rate be sufficiently 
advanced for the Minister to be able to assure himself 
that housing is an integral part of it. There is, 
however, no reference to planning in the 1930 
Housing Act and, though the new Biil of 1935 is 
more specific, the two references are so vague that 
they could be easily evaded. 


Internal Remodelling. 

The scale upon which internal remodelling is 
possible may be judged from the plan of the centre 
of Leeds. In addition to the powers of control and 
replanning of built-up areas furnished by the Town 
and Country Planning Act there is here the oppor- 
tunity of huge areas which must be purchased 
outright for slum clearance or which will have the 
existing buildings demolished, the sites being left 
blank in the hands of the owners subject to zoning 
and planning powers. This is the opportunity 
“which can never recur ”’ alluded to by Sir Ernest 
Simon. The following may be considered as some 
of the possible planning considerations apart from or 
complementary to re-housing, of which advantage 
should be taken of the present position : 


1. Zoning. A complete and thorough reconsideration 
of Central Zoning apart from the business portion of the 
towns, which will not be seriously affected. There will here 
be opportunity possible for the linking up of shopping areas, 
the total elimination of houses from areas which should be 
reserved for industry and per centra the prevention of un- 
suitable industries on cleared sites. For example, many of 
the smaller towns, behind the good property on the main 
streets, have areas which should be cleared. Unsightly 
industries permitted here would damage the principal 
frontages. 

2. Traffic including :— 

(a) a re-study of the whole central street plan ; 

(b) the provision of internal bye-passes ; 

(c) conversely the freeing of certain streets from through 
traffic ; 

(d) the provision of parking and garage spaces ; 

(e) the railway station connection or unification of stations ; 

(f) possible underground connections ; 

(g) the provision of main new exit streets, such as Phila- 
delphia has already carried out and Liverpool has 
created by means of the new Mersey Tunnel. 





* Leeds & Bradford Region—Report of the Joint Town 
Planning Committee, 1926, by R. H. Mattock. Plate 10. 
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3. Open Spaces. A thorough re-examination of the 
amount of Open Space available in the central area should 
be made. Much land now occupied by slum, derelict sites 
and often sidings (which might be moved further out) 
could, under re-planning, be turned into open space rather 
than building use. Children’s playgrounds should be 
considered, not only as attached to individual housing 
blocks, but as a general feature of the town’s park and 
playground system. 


4. Civic Centre. Though in most cases in the large 
towns slum clearance will not assist the grouping of public 
buildings at the centre there are many smaller towns where 
this may occur. At any rate the economy of such centrali- 
sation, together with the opportunity for a dignified centre, 
should not be missed. It is interesting to note that such 
diverse places as Birmingham, Darlington, Southampton, 
Croydon and Wrexham are all at the present moment 
planning civic centres, which if not based on slum clearance 
are based on the re-use of degenerated central space or in 
some cases as at Wrexham and Croydon, on the fuller use 
of vacant sites. 


Reaction of the Wider Aspects of Planning 
upon Re-Housing Itself. 

After studying the opportunities for Re-planning 
which Housing improvement on a grand scale 
provides : the converse, the reaction upon Housing 
of these wider aspects of Planning, is now to be 
considered: it is no less important! Viewed in 
this light Town Planning, whether exercised vis-a-vis 
local authority housing or private enterprise, is a form 
of interference. An interference with what may 
appear quite satisfactory considered as an isolated 
unit, but when multiplied exceedingly becomes 
unsatisfactory both because it (1) proves inadequate 
and (2) because it produces a pattern rather than an 
organic form for its plan. A Bye-law suburb of 
1875 was an example of unit building without Town 
Planning interference or guidance. 

One of the chief forms of town planning control, 
using the expression in the widest sense, refers to the 
vexed question of density. 

We require to arrive at some standard which, 
while providing adequate light and air and open 
space, can be multiplied without danger. It is 
agreed, of course, that by building house-spaces on 
top of one another in the form of flats, mere ground 
is freed: you can therefore increase the density 
up to a certain extent, while leaving the same amount 
of open space per head. How much of such space 
should there be? A figure that has been used as a 
standard is five acres per 1,000 persons : this figure 
has been considered too low by the National Playing 
Fields Association and the Greater London Planning 
Committee. 

In a scheme prepared some years ago for Sheffield, 
100 persons per acre was adopted—Leeds at present 
is adopting 150—but here open land was available 
in close proximity. Sir Owen Williams recently 
put forward a higher standard based upon a broad 
generalisation of the first magnitude. He suggests 
that the surface of Mother Earth can be covered up 
continuously by the total floor areas spread out one 
storey high: thus the higher you go, the further 
apart the blocks must be. This unvarying figure 
works out at about 250 persons per acre or approxi- 
mately the density of the odd 1875 Bye-law period. 


Sir Owen is satisfied as to light and air—it is doubtful 
as to play space. 

Some space had been devoted to this somewhat 
complicated but essential feature of Concentration 
of Population and the effect of higher Building (so 
skilfully handled by Dr. Gropius) because there is 
apt to be a feeling of resentment at the very necessary 
restrictions imposed by Density Zoning which for a 
single unit may appear harsh but for the whole Town 
are salutary. 

There is a further planning danger of the multipli- 
cation of the unit even if satisfactorily densitized. 
There is a strong tendency for diagrammatic theory 
to be applied literally to the major aspects of planning. 
This appears in many of the admirable reports that 
have occurred where there is generally little allusion 
to the fact that these diagrams must not be taken too 
literally. It will be recalled that the original Swedish 
Town Planning Act contained two types of town 
plan, a circular and a square, which were meant to 
illustrate in an equally diagrammatic way what town 
planning meant. These diagrams were seized upon 
and used literally by towns whose officials were de- 
ficient in original ideas. The most unintelligent form 
of pattern resulted. To-day there may be seen an 
equal liability for the aspect which may be found 
most suitable for tenement blocks in parallel rows 
to produce a form of gridiron planning. Several 
recent illustrations from Germany show this type 
of planning, which amount to practically a return 
to the dulness of the bye-law period. There is 
indeed no bigger fallacy that that house aspect 
should dictate street planning; it might be said 
to be based upon the confusion of the two uses of 
streets for (a) through traffic, (b) access to buildings. 
First, main and subsidiary traffic requirements 
affected as they are by external conditions, topography 
etc., must be satisfied, then let housing fall into its 
place—the less squarely regular—the better the results. 

Separate houses may require consorting street. 
But Flats can be largely emancipated from thraldom 
to a street pattern as the excellent French example 
at Drancy shows. It need hardly be added that in 
the extensive areas which have been cleared and 
which are decided upon for re-housing, no attention 
should be paid to the existing street plan of the 
cleared areas except in so far as external access is 
required. 


External Growth. 

Slum clearance has its immediate and obvious 
effect upon central re-planning but it should have 
no less effect upon suburban growth and country 
planning. Sir E. Simon, who prefers cottages on 
the outskirts to flats in the centre suggests that 
“* probably as a rule if half the families are rehoused 
in the centre and half outside, a satisfactory mean 
will be reached.” A more definite density is prefer- 
able—but by no means the same one for every town. 

There is indeed a real danger of the cry “‘ Cottages 
or Tenements ” degenerating into the same sort of 
squabble as that during the 19th Century between 
the Classicists and the Gothicists. It is really a 
question of re-housing in the existing town and 
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re-housing as part of City extension ; for numbers 
in each case will vary according to the density 
standards adopted for the town and the existing 
densities to be reduced to conform to it. But as 
regards the buildings themselves theoretically and 
even practically it would be possible to re-build 
cottages in the central area, as is actually proposed 
in a plan attached to the report of the Unhealthy 
Areas Committee and on the other hand there is no 
reason why flats should not be built on the outskirts. 


The Garden Suburb post war—as indeed the 
Co-partnership pre-war, were never slum clearance 
projects—however much they were hoped to relieve 
pressure by a filtering up process. They are in- 
habited by the well-to-do smaller business man, the 
shop assistant, clerical classes and higher paid 
skilled artisan—and in spite of all criticisms levelled 
against them (monotony, etc.) there is not much 
wrong withthem. The 10-12 per acre garden suburb 
meets the aspirations of a large class of the British 
race which has, wherever it could, lived under these 
conditions from the Roman occupation onwards. 
But the inhabitants of the slums represent a quite 
distinct class—living for a century and a half under 
close urban confinement and possessed of small means 
or aptitude for garden suburb conditions, yet re- 
quiring fresh air and the very best conditions which 
can be devised for their happiness and health. 


Of the three types of External Growth, namely, 
Spread, Ribbon and Group, it must be agreed that the 
continuous spread attached to most of our big towns 
has already gone far enough, that the Ribbon is an 
unsatisfactory and uneconomic method of disposal 
and that the Group or Satellite is the most satis- 
factory method of dealing with external growth on 
a large scale. Satellites are of two types, the purely 
residential, which means no more than a suburb 
disassociated from the general mass of the town, 
and industrial, in which the satellite has its own 
work places, though also possibly acting to a certain 
extent as a residential suburb to the neighbouring 
metropolis. At the present moment the only 
municipality that is attempting an industrial satellite 
is Manchester at Wythenshawe, though considerable 
steps are being taken in other places to provide a 
certain cut-off between the residential satellites and 
the main mass of the town. In other places, such as 
round Doncaster, the satellite form of growth which 
was recommended in a Regional report, is also being 
followed both for topographical reasons owing to the 
low-lying intervening land, and industrial reasons, 
owing to the situation of the coal mines. 


The re-issue of the scheme for “100 New Towns 
for Britain ”’* comes very fortunately at this juncture 
to direct attention to this possibility of creating a 
series of new satellites or towns instead of adding 
the populations which have to be housed outside 
existing centres to the normal external spread of these 
towns. This volume has many interesting sugges- 
tions as to the planning of the towns themselves and 
also as to new methods of housing to meet the new 
conditions and new type of tenant already alluded to. 

Just as housing is proposed to be carried out on a 


quinquennial basis, so it would seem advisable that 
a period plan should be adopted for general central 
improvements though this is not a statutory obligation 
under-planning. It not only gives the local authority 
an opportunity for making a more precise financial 
forecast of the scheme but it also is a great advantage 
to the owners of property, enabling them to make their 
arrangements for repairs and re-building according 
to the basis of the period plan. In many cases a 
three period arrangement would meet the case, 
showing improvements both on slum cleared and 
other land on some such arrangement as (1) immediate 
(2) within the next 10 years, and (3) for subsequent 
realisation. 


Paradoxical though it may sound, the financial 
aspect of planning on the outskirts in connection 
with this present principle of slum clearance is more 
difficult than for central planning. It should not 
be so, however, because if there is to be a general 
depreciation of central values there should be a 
general appreciation of external values which the 
machinery of compensation and betterment under 
the Act should permit a local authority to collect. 
But there is the drawback of this work being carried 
out by local authorities with regard only to their own 
local government areas. 


To conclude it might be suggested that there is 
need for a fresh outlook upon the problem of Slum 
Clearance in its major aspects. There is the danger 
both of considering housing too much as a separate 
study and on the other hand of dropping into a 
somewhat stereotyped method of carrying out housing 
itself. Standardisation is an excellent thing for 
cheapening building costs, but is very dangerous 
when applied to major problems, affected as they are 
by innumerable local variations. We have been 
working in this country on the garden suburb theory 
of continuous spread for some years and eight 
million people have been housed on this method. 
There is no doubt that it meets the needs of a large 
section of the population but no-one would suggest 
that its final manifestation in interminable semi- 
detached villas is exhilarating. One group of such 
areas outside our biggest towns may be as large as the 
whole of a garden city as projected by Ebenezer 
Howard. 


There is no need to assume, therefore, that 
building on the outskirts of our towns should be 
standard garden suburb. It is well to fertilise our 
minds with new ideas of which several of great interest 
have been recently propounded. Some of these 
ideas affect architectural treatment such as the 
receding terrace block, the circular hollow block, 
others site planning, such as the hexagonal treatment 
which Mr. Barry Parker has essayed at Wythenshawe. 
Now, in particular, with this great movement of 
Slum Clearance before us, it is essential to keep 
planning and housing fresh and our minds 
receptive. 


* 100 New Towns for Britain 2nd Edition : 
London Simpkin Marshall 3/6 nett. 
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Flats proposed at Quarry Hill area, City of Leeds Rehousing Scheme. 


R. A. H. Livett, A.R.I.B.A., Housing Director. 


FLATS IN PLACE OF SLUMS AT LEEDS 


T is the intention of the Leeds Corporation to re-house 
some of the families displaced from the Slum Areas in 
Tenement Dwellings of 2 to 8 storeys. 

The Quarry Hill scheme shown on the accompanying 
perspective will comprise 940 flats and 16 shops. The site 
has an area of 20.70 acres, situated within half a mile east 
of the centre of the City. The scheme includes 1 bedroom 
flats for ageing persons in addition to 2, 3, 4 and 5 bedroom 
flats, also a large Wash House with Refuse Disposal Station 
under, Nursery School, Community Hall, Pram and Cycle 
Stores, Stores for Traders’ Vehicles, also Playgrounds for 
children of varying ages, Recreation Grounds and Open 
Spaces. 

The flats are planned at a density of 45 per acre and cover 
less than 20 per cent. of the total site ; the remainder is 
devoted to Open Spaces as can readily be seen from the 
perspective. 

The flats are planned in such a way as to allow access to 
only two flats from any one staircase landing. Each flat 
will have a self-contained balcony and be provided with a 
back-to-back range and a separate domestic hot water 
supply. All Sculleries and Bathrooms, together with the 
necessary fittings, will be standardised. 

The building units will vary in height from 2 to 8 storeys. 
Units of 4 storeys and over are to be fitted with passenger 
lifts feeding each staircase landing. An alternative means of 
escape in case of fire will be provided to each unit. 

The scheme provides for two interesting features, entirely 
new to this country ; firstly, the Mopin System of Carcass 
Construction, and secondly, the Garchey System of Refuse 
Disposal. 

The Mopin System of Carcass Construction provides for 
a steel framework cased with vibrated concrete to which is 
hung vibrated concrete slabs reinforced with steel rods or 
steel mats to form the outer leaf of the cavity wall, the 
inner leaf being formed with partition block. The floors 
are to be constructed with reinforced pre-cast vibrated 
concrete units. The system claims ecomony in construction 
and speed in erection and is adaptable to unit planning, 
especially to the construction of large tenement buildings. 
In addition, it does not in any way hamper the architect in 
planning or obtaining an architectural effect. 

The disposal of refuse is one of the great difficulties 
to be faced in tenement planning, but it is claimed that the 
Garchey system overcomes the many difficulties. The 
matter of the disposal is a simple one ; the refuse is deposited 
through the sink into a receptacle and drops through a 


shute by gravitation into a collecting pit outside the building. 
From the collecting pit it is conveyed by section to a Refuse 
Disposal Station where it is collected in a Collecting Chamber, 
then conveyed by compressed air into a rotary extractor 

where the water is thrown off and conveyed to the sewer. 
The semi-dry refuse is then dropped automatically into 
an incinerator and burnt. It is proposed at Quarry Hill to 
use the generated heat from the incinerator for the purpose 

of heating the hot water required for the Wash House. 
The central axis of the scheme links up with that of the 
Headrow, one of the most important thoroughfares of Leeds 
and the perspective shows the semi-elliptical treatment 
adopted to terminate that importar.t vista. 
R. H. LIVETT, A.R.I.B.A. 


BUILDING CONTRACTS 

EEDS Housing Committee has let its biggest contract 

in connexion with the corporation’s £14,000,000 housing 

scheme. At a single meeting tenders totalling £775,299 
were accepted for the new estate at Moortown, the record 
contract being secured by Messrs. Woolley Construction 
Company, Limited, of Leeds, at £318,863 for 1,126 houses, 
etc. The previous highest contract was for £314,061, let 
in March last. 

Messrs. Woolley have 30 months in which to complete 
the work. The same firm also secured the contract for 
another section of 812 dwellings for £245,631, the work in 
this case to be completed in 26 months. Other successful 
tenders were :—Messrs. M. Harrison and Co., Leeds, 
£53,423 for roads and footpaths ; Messrs. Industrial Builders 
(Leeds), Limited, £15,038 for 20 combined houses and 
shops, and £3,453 for four practitioners’ houses. 

There has been, and still is, considerable controversy 
about the Moortown estate, and over 3,000 residents have 
signed a petition of protest against the building of houses 
by the corporation for slum dwellers close to what is regarded 
as an exclusive and residential suburb. A _ deputation 
recently visited the Ministry of Health to protest against 
certain aspects of Leeds housing schemes, but it is understood 
that the Minister gave the deputation no reason to think he 
would interfere. 

The housing committee has now let contracts for about 
8,000 dwellings in 16 months, the total sum involved being 
£2,440,656. Two of the seven estates concerned in the 
general housing scheme have each had approximately 
£750,000 expenditure authorized. 
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FLATS AND HOUSES FOR WORKING- 
CLASS ACCOMMODATION 


S the Housing Bill for 1935 appears to raise the question 

of the respective merits of houses and flats, the following 

memorandum has been prepared as a result of joint 
meetings between representatives of the Institute of Municipal 
and County Engineers and the Town Planning Institute. 

The conclusions arrived at as a result of our investigations 
are as follows :— 

In general we are strongly of the opinion that houses 
are preferable to flats. Although we admit that in some 
large cities and towns, and in certain circumstances such as 
the high cost of land, the provision of a limited number of 
flats is necessary, we think that many municipalities would 
erect the houses in preference to the flats ; and that, so far 
from being especially encouraged, flats should only be erected 
where demanded by exceptional circumstances. 

Our reasons for preferring houses to flats for the purpose 
of working-class accommodation are set out in the following 
paragraphs. 

2. The strong tradition of home-life, which is a charac- 
teristic of the British people and a principal factor in social 
stability and contentment, is stimulated by the family 
occupancy of separate and self-contained dwellings, with 
the privacy and sense of individuality which the smaller 
house provides in a far greater degree than the flat. 

3. A private garden, however small, is preferable to a 
share in a communal garden. It is a place where a man can 
indulge a hobby by growing flowers and vegetables (the latter 
helping the household budget), and where the family can 
enjoy fresh air and sunshine without the disturbance and 
noise which occurs in a communal garden. 

4. It is especially desirable that a family which includes 

young children should have a private garden where they 
can play within their mother’s easy reach. A careful mother 
occupying an upper flat will keep her young children indoors, 
to the detriment of their health, rather than leave them in a 
communal garden, out of her sight and hearing, where they 
would run the risk of incurring infectious diseases. 
5. The long flights of stairs in blocks of flats have several 
drawbacks. They are dangerous to the health of expectant 
mothers and of women carrying children ; they involve the 
risk of accidents through children playing on them; they 
form a grave obstacle to invalids and aged people ; and they 
are noisy. 

The use of lifts would, of course, help to’ reduce these 
difficulties but they would be very costly. 

Generally speaking, the accommodation provided by 
the small house is greater and more convenient than that 
provided by a flat. Moreover, the house is generally 
quieter, being free from disturbances due to the audibility 
between flats. 

7. From the economic point of view, flats have nothing 
to recommend them as compared with houses. Statistics 


Model of Flats. 
Marlborough 
Street, City of 
Leeds, Re- 
housing Scheme. 








from various parts of the country indicate that, with rare 
exceptions, they are more costly to erect than houses con- 
taining similar accommodation. 

In justification of the erection of flats in the centre of 
cities, where the cost of land is much greater than on the 
outskirts, it has been argued that workers should live near 
their place of employment, but there does not appear to be 
any evidence that the majority of tenants, in central areas, 
to be re-housed are employed in the immediate vicinity. 
In this connection the necessity for flats in the central areas 
is referred to in Clause 1. 

There is no doubt that there are a certain number of 
workers who must be housed in or close to the centre itself 
because of the nature of their employment. 

It may be pointed out that modern factories and works 
are generally erected in the outside areas of the city so that 
advantage can be taken of larger sites at lower costs than can 
be obtained in the centre. It has been found much more 
economical for factories and works to be low buildings with 
plenty of space rather than high buildings on small areas. 
Another point is that modern industries now like, as far as 
possible, to take areas large enough for the new works to 
accommodate recreation and sports grounds for their em- 
ployees in addition to the actual site of the works. 

Even where large works continue to be situated in 
the centre of the city, we do not think it is generally necessary 
and indeed in many cases not desirable, that the workers 
should live near to them. We appreciate, of course, that 
if workers are housed on the outskirts of the city and have 
to work in the central area, then adequate and cheap transport 
facilities should be provided, and we are of opinion it is 
better policy for the municipalities to spend money in 
providing such transport than to expend extra money on the 
erection of flats in the centre of the city, with the above 
mentioned disadvantages. 

10. Where circumstances necessitate the erection of 
flats, we regard it as essential that the area should first be 
properly planned in accordance with the principles of town 
planning, e.g., through roads, road improvements, open 
spaces, density of buildings, angle of light, air space, aspect, 
etc. 

11. The disadvantages which have been mentioned 
in connection with flats are not applicable to two- 
storey maisonettes, which, if properly planned, are generally 
as satisfactory as small houses. We are of opinion that four 
storeys should be a maximum height for blocks of flats, as 
three flights of stairs are the most that women should have 
to mount having regard to considerations of health. 

12. In conclusion, we are of opinion that local authorities 
generally would be well advised to erect the minimum number 
of flats actually necessitated by exceptional circumstances, 
and to concentrate on the decentralisation of housing (and 
industry to some extent), and the redevelopment of housing 
areas on the lines of self-contained small houses. 

From the Journal of the Institute of Municipal and County 
Engineers. 


R. AH. Livett, 
A.R.1.B.A., 
Housing 
Director. 
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LETCHWORTH AND ITS INDUSTRIES 


TEN THOUSAND WORKERS ARE AT WORK IN THE 60 LETCHWORTH FACTORIES 
EXTRACTS OF ADDRESS DURING CIVIC WEEK BY F. W. ROGERS 





Pouring Moulds in the Medium Bay. 
Kryn & Lahy, Coburn Works, Letchworth. 


ETCHWORTH has not only solved its own em- 

ployment problem, but it has solved the problem 
of the depopulation of the surrounding area by giving 
employment to several thousand workers from the 
adjacent towns and villages. It has even gone further 
than that, for, in our Ministry of Labour training 
centre, at the Ascot Works, we have trained 3,018 
men who have been transferred from the derelict 
areas of the North, the West and the North East 
and given them a thorough training in the trades of— 
bricklaying, plastering, carpentry, electric welding, 
metal polishing, motor mechanics, machine operating, 
housepainting, sheet metal work, gas and hot water 
fitting, hairdressing, wood machinery, oxy-welding, 
fitting and turning. In addition to this, permanent 
work has been found for the trainees, and during 
the past two years the number of men successfully 
placed has been over 93} per cent. This is a great 
achievement and a solid contribution to one of the 
industrial problems. 

With this prologue let us give a short description 
of certain of our local industries. 


Steel Making Plant and Light Moulding Bay in Background. 


Photograph by courtesy of ‘‘ The Times”’ 


Books. 

F a cosmic convulsion were to destroy the whole world and 

eave Letchworth untouched, out of the one set of Every- 

man’s Library remaining at J. M. Dent & Sons Works, 
it would be possible to revive the tradition of literature 
unbroken. 

Of these 900 volumes, over 27 million copies have poured 
from the Letchworth factory ; in fact over 2 million bound 
books of one sort or another stream every year from the 
Temple Press. Dent’s books are read wherever English is 
understood and their “‘ First English Book ”’ is read in every 
country where they are trying to understand it. We are 
proud of the House of Dent. 

In the published copy of J. M. Dent’s Memoirs—Mr. 
Dent being the founder of Dent’s Printing and Bookbinding 
Works at Letchworth, he makes it clear that the removal 
of his factory to Letchworth was on altruistic as well ‘as 
business grounds. As a sympathetic employer he was 
anxious that his work people should have the opportunity 
of living in good surroundings with houses equipped to a 
high standard and plenty of open space for the children. 
In their working hours, too, he desired to be in the fore- 
front of those who provided workshops which were light, 
warm, and pleasant to work in. 

To quote again from the ‘“ Memoirs of J. M. Dent ’’— 
*“ Some of my workers have been with me for 40 years, and 
it is a credit to us both that our relationship has been so 
constant and so kindly. This intimacy of relationship .. , 
is a wonderful help when there is sympathy and a great aim 
between employer and worker.” 
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Steel Castings. 


ROM 600/800 tons of steel castings for turbines, valves, 

home railways and locomotive builders, are turned out 

by Messrs. Kryn & Lahy and its associated firms from 
Letchworth, every week. The foundry side of the firm’s 
activities—one of the largest in England—now works in 
conjunction with a well-known steam, oil and gas engine 
firm—J. Browett Lindley, Ltd.—recently removed from 
Manchester, and which also turns out gas compressors and 
condensing plant. The advantages of a single unit pro- 
viding its own raw materials and manufactured goods under 
one organization has proved a great economic gain. 


At the present time the works cover an area of 26 acres 
and normally find employment for nearly one thousand 
people. Doubters who say that heavy industries cannot be 
moved to satellite towns need only glance at this firm’s 
attractive catalogue, from which the adjacent illustration is 
taken. 


Parachutes. 
Wine « an airman leaps from a plane at 4,000 feet high 


and descends to earth in a parachute, you may take 

it that in whatever part of the world that happens, 
the safe return to terra firma is, in 9 cases out of 10, made 
in a Letchworth Parachute. 

The Irving Air Chute Company have made over 11,000 
chutes in Letchworth alone, and they have factories in 
several other countries ; and detailed records are preserved 
of over 1,000 lives that have been saved by them! This 
covers 32 countries. The new chair parachutes for cabin 
use which we civilians use are also made in Letchworth 
and are proving a great commercial success. Arm chair 
descents from 10,000 feet, in a Letchworth chute will, I 
prophesy, become a future thrill and pastime for the general 
public 

Technology. 

ETCHWORTH is fortunate in having such a versatility of 

Industries and especially those involving a high standard 

of technology. This attracts a good type of labour to 
the town, one of such industries is concerned with manu- 
facturing specialised machines for producing :—sensitised 
photo paper, cinematographic films, photo plates, paper and 
stationery, bookbinding, scientific and laboratory apparatus, 
carbon paper, typewriter ribbons, and safety glass. 

In each of these classes there are upwards of a dozen 
differently designed machines and Messrs. Dixon & Company 
supply them to the leading firms in the U.K., U.S.A., 
France, Belgium, Germany, Australia, Austria and Japan. 





From Islington to Letchworth. 








From Letchworth to your parlour. 


Furniture. 

NE of the best stands in the Furniture Section of the 

last British Industries Fair, was that of D. Meredew 

which removed its industry from the drab ugliness of 
Islington to Letchworth in the fateful year 1914. Side- 
boards, mirrors and modern, yet not ultra-modern designed 
furniture, is quite an important line in Letchworth manu- 
factures. Glass bevelling and silvering for the industry is 
also done in the factory. Silvering the backs of mirrors is, 
I understand, a tricky business and the aptitude is handed 
on from father to son. It’s done at Meredews. 


Lenses. 
F you see a man changing his glasses 5 times in 2) minutes, 
you will know that he is not using bifocal lenses, which 
is a pity, because every one who does so increases the 
employment at Messrs. Kryptok Limited, the local factory 
where the lenses are made. This is a highly specialised 
business necessitating great technical skill. 


Patterns and Castings. 

BELIEVE Engineer’s pattern makers consider them- 

selves more important than the Engineers for whom 

they work. We have Messrs. Furmston and Lawlor in 
Letchworth, who supply patterns for all types of Engineering, 
to firms all over the country, especially for those handling 
marine, colliery, printing and motor engineering. A wing 
of the firm, called The Letchworth Casting . Company, 
Limited, also does castings in a wide range of non-ferrous 
metals, including phosphor bronze, aluminium _ alloys, 
L. 5 and L.2., with other high conductivity alloys and 
special bearing metals. 


Photographic Paper. 

HEN General Balbo led his team flight from Italy 

to South America, practically all the reproductions 

from his aerial photos were made on paper supplied 
by Kosmos Photographics Limited of Letchworth. Nearly 
all the research organisations such as Greenwich Observatory, 
The Abinger Magnetic Station, The British Electrical 
Research Association and the Telephone Research Associa- 
tion use Kosmos sensitised photographic paper. Most 
countries in the Cosmos know Kosmos, as they should. 
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Municipal Service. 


HEREVER two or three particles of dust are gathered 
WV rocether there you will find one of Shelvoke & Drewry’s 
*" low wheel run-about-refuse-collecting vehicles picking 
them up. Most of the municipalities, the L.C.C., the Crown 
Colonies, the Dominions, the Post Office, and other Govern- 
ment Departments have them for cleansing and other pur- 
poses. Their factory is one of the most important in the 
town. 





7 Cubic Yard Chelsea Type 


It may be of interest to say that there are approximately 
2,000 Freighters in use in over 400 Municipalities and 
besides supplying Corporations within the British Isles, we 
have sent Freighters to China, Japan, India, Ceylon, Palestine, 
Australia, South and North Africa, Poland, South America, 
New Zealand, Burma, and the Federated Malay States. 





10 Cubic Yard Rear Loading Movable Floor Dust Cart. 


Mechanical Arithmetic. 

T is one of the ironies of Industrial evolution, that whilst 

technical invention is creating labour with the one hand 

it is eliminating it with the other. I was discussing this 
point with the British Tabulating Machine Company of 
Letchworth who manufacture the most uncanny counting, 
tabulating and analysis machines, and they scouted the 
suggestion that their wizard-like machines in the long run 
displace labour. On the contrary the increase in business 
efficiency transfers more clerical labour to other spheres and 
supplants it with brainy mechanicians, and the net result 
is increase ; they gave me data to prove it. 

Having seen the machines at work, I can vouch for the 
statement that the analysis of 40 million census papers with 
all possible permutations, was “like taking candy from a 
kid,” compared with most of the intricate calculations they 
are required to undertake. 

The machines are used by the Admiralty, Air Ministry, 
H.M. Customs, Board of Education, Ministry of Labour, 
Co-operative Societies, I.C.I. Engineers, Clothing firms, 
Dyers, Insurance Companies (these are the biggest users,) 
Municipal authorities, Electric Supply Board, Railways, 
Shipping Companies, and dozens of other industries. 

These Electro-Mechanical machines are supplied to the 
United Kingdom and British Possessions except Canada. 
The firm started here in a small way with a maintenance 
shop and about a score operatives and now in twelve years 
have over 400 workers and a magnificent modern building. 


Ladies’ Wear. 

PIRELLA is one of the high lights in Letchworth’s 

industrial firmament. From 1910, when they started 

in a wooden shed with a dozen employees, to the present 
building of 112,000 sq. ft. where they employ over 1,000 opera- 
tives ; the history of Spirella from its genesis to its Jubilee 
has been an amazing illustration of organising genius. In 
one way or another about 6,000 women find their professional 
and industrial existence centred in Spirella. 

In addition to their corsetry business, Spirella are also 
one of the largest producers of those diaphanous and mystic 
creations which masquerade under the generic title of 
‘* lingerie.” 

In addition to the home market, the firm have established 
representatives in South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, 
India, British West Indies, Holland, Belgium, and Irish 
Free State ; and have factories in U.S.A., Canada, Denmark, 
Sweden and Germany. Spirella’s ultimate object is to 
establish factories in all the colonies and Foreign Countries. 

When the time arrives Spirella may quite truthfuly claim 
to have “‘ girdled the globe.” 


Organs. 

ETCHWORTH is a musical town both in respect to 

distribution and production; on the production side 

we make church organs and have installed them in 
churches and public buildings in many parts of the United 
Kingdom, and in Shanghai, Hong Kong, Toronto, South 
Africa and West Africa ; organ building is a craft that needs 
all the skill of the craftsman in wood and metal workmanship 
and tonal production. Messrs. Hayter and Son have been 
designing and building organs in Letchworth for twenty 
years, and though not a large firm is a very efficient one. 


Geysers. 

HE name of Ewart is inseparably linked up with Geysers, 

but the firm’s metal work manufactures cover nearly 

100 different classes of goods allied to most industrial 
activities. It is just over 100 years ago, since George Ewart 
started to supply zinc window boxes faced with tiles, from 
a workshop opposite Herring’s Menagerie in Euston Road, 
London—then known as New Road. From that beginning 
to a recent order for a “‘ gold stool of Ashanti ” the firm’s 
versatility has been amply demonstrated. The half million 
Ewart Geysers in use to-day must have washed hundreds 
of millions of people. Letchworth thus has a share in this 
great wash. 








Ewart’s new ‘‘Vivo”’ Water Heater. 
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Morse Chain Couplings, 1000 h.p. and 3 h.p. 


Chains. 
HEN Sir Malcolm Campbell wished to drive his 
“Bluebird ” at a speed of over 276 m.p.h., the 
only chain that would stand the strain was a 
specially designed Morse Chain made at Letchworth. There 
are over 2,000 models of Morse Chains which deal with 
loads varying from } to 5,000 h.p. 

The Italian Government recently required the most 
reliable chain for a high speed test and again it was a Morse 
chain that stood up to it. Letchworth stands for efficient 
distribution as well as reliable production, for you can walk 
into a stockist in virtually every quarter of the globe and 
get a Morse automobile chain. 


Prams. 


O one scans more anxiously the world’s birth statistics 
than Marmet Limited who turn out from their Letch- 

worth factory baby carriages, doll prams, nursery 
furniture and invalid chairs for practically every country 
in the world. No baby is too big, too small, or too odd 
shaped but that Marmets can fit it. If we had only known 
about the Canadian Quintuplets earlier, there is little doubt 
but that the five misses would have started their joy rides 
in a Marmet pram. 


Cycles. 


OU may buy a score of different cycles and motor 

cycles in as many different countries, and it is almost 

certain that some part of the machine has been made 
at Letchworth, by the Chater-Lea Manufacturing Company 
‘who supply components to manufacturers all over the world. 
It is not too rash to assert that the next motor cycle that 
knocks you down will contain a Letchworth tube, spoke or 
spindle, and we should certainly pick you up again! You 
cannot escape Letchworth in this world. 











Morse Timing Chain Drive with 
automatic adjustment 


Baling Presses. 

HAVE a list of 140 materials which are baled with the 

baling presses of Messrs. Shirtliff Brothers, and there 

appears to be no corner of the earth, however remote, 
where these presses are not being used ; this applies to the 
most primitive as well as the most civilised countries. This 
‘““ great squeeze’? by Letchworth-made presses has been 
going on for many years and was in fact commenced 25 
years previous to our genesis. ‘There is scarcely an article 
of clothing, food, luxury, household goods, etc., but which 
either in life or death makes acquaintance with a Shirtliff 
Press made in Letchworth. 





BALANCE CHAIN 
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Foster Recording Pyrometer. 


Instruments. 
HE Foster Instrument Company of Letchworth has 
served many of the foreign and colonial countries 
during recent years. Russia has been a big buyer and 
the stupendous increase in the steel and metallurgical indus- 
tries has resulted in a considerable increase in local em- 
ployment for the manufacturer of pyrometers and other 
heat-testing instruments. As there are now very few indus- 
tries into which the use of automatic temperature con- 


GARDEN 


IRST of all there should come a reference to Civic Week 
at Letchworth which the weather did not prevent from 
being a great success. The elaborate programme was 
carried through with the minimum of hitches. The Editor 
of this journal paid a ceremonial visit to some of his ancient 
haunts, thirty years after seeing the first sod cut and planting 
a tree which is now happily dead or has lost its identity. 
‘“‘ Change and display in all around I see” was the best 
of his lyrical aphorisms in ambling through the decorated 
streets of the town. The latest ornament is the building 
erected for the offices of the Urban District Council, designed 
by local architects, Messrs. Bennett and Bidwell, and built 
by Messrs. R. Raban & of Sons, Baldock—near enough to 
be natives. It is a fine structure and the Council Chamber 
will, it is hoped, inspire an added dignity to the deliberations 
of the members. 


It is difficult to decide which function was most characteris- 
tic of Letchworth : was it Sir Raymond Unwin’s discourse 
on the meaning of the Garden City? Was it the Children’s 
Dance Festival around eight maypoles ? Was it the musical 
and dramatic performance by the pupils at the Grammar 
School ? Or does Mr. Westall’s wonderful Museum of relics 
from Boadicea to the 1905 pioneers most represent the 
meaning of the place ? 


We select for special treatment elsewhere the subject of 
Industry in Letchworth as most significant for these days : 
for Letchworth would not be more than a group of sleepy 
villages if Howard’s dream of bringing works to the green 
fields had not been realized. Mr. Rogers’ lightsome account 
is at the same time a very serious and convincing 
statement of what our first garden city has become 
in thirty years. 

Meanwhile, besides Welwyn Garden City—a real one— 
there is a crop of schemes that are so called, worthy of 


CITY 


trollers does not enter, the state of our local production 
figures is quite a useful barometer of many home industries. 


Etcetera. 


HAVE not had time to mention all our industries, nor 

to refer to the manufacture of rotoscopes, advertising 

tapes, dating stamps, furniture fittings, roofing felts, 
electric light fittings, rubber goods of every type, tabulating 
and sorting machines, seedsmen and horticultural supplies, 
lawn mowers, safety matches, Swiss embroidery, and a host 
of other things ; but you will have realised that though we 
have eight printers in the town, Letchworth is very far from 
being a one industry town. In our diversity lies much of our 
prosperity. 

The Anglia Match Co. is now manufacturing a large 
number eof safety matches, and is concentrating on 
producing only the best quality matches. Their machinery 
is all of the latest pattcrn, and generally the factory is a 
model of its kind. They recently received a large order 
from the London County Council, who before placing the 
order sent down one of their officials to ascertain if the 
factory was being run in a satisfactory way. The official 
stated that he was entirely satisfied and very pleased to find 
the workmen appeared to be so happy. 


The Codex Sinaiticus. 


NE of the earliest industries to set up at Letchworth 

was book - binding and the name of Mr. Douglas 

Cockerell is well known as having been associated 
with it. We learn from The Citizen of recent date that Mr. 
Cockerell and his son have been entrusted with the delicate 
task of binding the Codex Sinaiticus at the British Museum 
and that the book is expected to last for 500 years—we hope 
much longer. At the Civic Week in June the dummy copy 
of the binding was exhibited to visitors. 


ITEMS 


mention in order to cleanse our term from the misunder- 
standing that has clung to it. 

Let the press tell the tale of twelve garden cities pro- 
claimed since our last issue ! 


FIFTY HOUSES MAKE ONE GARDEN CITY ! 
T is understood that a proposal is being put forward for 
the conversion of the field at the end of Montague Road, 
Datchet, into a building estate on garden city lines, for 
approximately 50 houses or bungalows. It is not yet 

known whether this will be agreed to by the Town Planning 

Committee. There have been many erections of houses in 

the last few years, and lack of adequate sanitary facilities are 

giving the Parochial Committee an anxious time. The 

field is also in the vicinity of the flood area, and its suitability 

from this point of view also will have to be considered. 
Slough Observer. 


“NEW GARDEN CITY ” 
BOUT 3,000 acres of Cawder estate, near Bishopbriggs, 
are to be the site of a new garden city. The estate lies 
about five miles from the centre of Glasgow, and extends 
from Maryhill on the west to Robroyston on the east, and 
on its northern boundary follows the line of the River 
Kelvin to Kirkintilloch and Lenzie. 

As it is a natural housing site, development is to be followed 
on modern lines, under the development plan prepared by 
Professor Patrick Abercrombie, who was recently appointed 
to the Town-Planning Chair at University College, London. 
Provision will be made for broad tree-lined streets, shopping 
Centres laid out with village greens, also sites for churches. 
Large areas are also to be reserved as open spaces, trees being 
planted to form avenues. 

The main traffic routes are to be service roads, so as to 
eliminate danger to children. 
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As an added attraction, two 18-hole golf courses are to be 
formed, one of which will be seen from the main avenue 
fronting the Kirkintilloch road at Bishopbriggs. The site 
of the Roman Wall is to be retained, and a definite area, 
well removed and screened from the housing sites, is to be 
retained for industrial developments. 

Lanark County Council have agreed to co-operate with the 
proprietors of the estate, Keir & Cawder (Ltd.), Bishopbriggs, 
and the estate engineers, Messrs. Wharrie & Colledge, C.E., 
Glasgow, so as to ensure the success of the scheme. 

It was intimated at the estates office, Bishopbriggs, that 
building operations would commence immediately, beginning 
beyond Messrs. Blackie’s works on the Kirkintilloch road, 
about one mile from the tramcar terminus at Bishopbriggs, 
right on to the road leading down to Cadder Church. 

Edinburgh Evening Dispatch. 


“ WIRRAL’S NEW GARDEN CITY.” 
HE Birkenhead News has a page describing Greasby 
Hall Estate where Modern Homes (Wirral) Ltd., have 
built more than 200 houses in the midst of smiling fields. 
The site is pleasant and, no doubt, the houses are well 
built ; but the name is a misnomer. 


GARDEN CITY PLAN FOR 10,000 


GARDEN city of 10,000 inhabitants is to be built on 

A the outskirts of Birkenhead. Birkenhead Town 

Council approved of a scheme for building nearly 

3,000 houses on the Woodchurch estate, which was bought 
eight years ago at a cost of £60,000. 

The plans include a great arterial road leading from 

Wallasey through the central Wirral. Daily Express. 


GARDEN CITY GROWTH AT WAKEFIELD 


AKEFIELD Corporation, who have already built 

houses for a population of nearly 20,000 on their 

several estates—nearly one third of the total population 
—still find that the demand for the small type house well 
exceeds the supply. 

They have in fact, been inundated with applications for 
houses, and following the letting of contracts for 100 three- 
bedroom, non-subsidy houses at Lupset, which is the giant 
“garden city ” between Wakefield and Ossett, and where 
over 2,000 houses already stand, it was decided at a meeting 
of the City Council on July 3rd to make application to the 
Ministry of Health for sanction to borrow £55,752 for the 
further erection of 150 non-subsidy houses at Lupset. 

Yorkshire Observer. 


“GARDEN CITY” HOMES WITH TOWN 
AMENITIES 


NTERPRISING estate companies and builders have 

swept away all the obstacles in the way of house purchase 

on a modern estate by the family in receipt of an average 
income. 

The West Denton Estate, situated on the North side of 
the West Road, just outside the boundaries of Newcastle, is 
a perfect example of an estate built for such families. 

It is definitely an estate developed to satisfy the demand 
for well-appointed small houses in delightful surroundings. 
Prices are from £450, and there are various types at that 
figure. 

Perhaps the finest feature of the estate is the magnificent 
panoramic view it possesses of a long stretch of the Tyne 
Valley. Although the estate has been selected for its high 
situation and splendid rural scenery, it is immune from cold 
winds due to the fact that the ground rises to the North and 
gives adequate protection. 

It has also been chosen by the Kenton Lane Company 
for its proximity to main ’bus routes. "Buses serve the estate 
every 15 minutes, and at peak periods as often as every five 
minutes. Single fare to Newcastle is 34d. and return 63d. 
Residents, however, may purchase three-month tickets that, 
assuming an average of four one-day journeys a day, bring 
the cost down to less than 14d. per trip. 





The Editor muses in Howard Park, Letchworth. 
Photo by Harold Hare 


Another estate catering for people who want to live in 
rural yet convenient situations is the Dunston Gardens 
Estate, the houses being priced even lower. It is situated 
on the slopes beyond Dunston leading up to Whickham, 
and is above the industrial areas of Gateshead and Dunston. 

It provides a splendid opportunity of being near factories 
and offices, and yet living completely out of them in a pleasant 
rural environment. Entry to the estate is by Holmside 
Avenue on the main Newcastle-Dunston-Swalwell road. 


Like the Denton Estate the houses are semi-detached, 
completely modern and up-to-date, and with bathrooms and 
separate w.c.s, and all the amenities. They are priced from 
£380 to £450, with very many at £380 to £410. 

The Sunday Sun. 


A GARDEN CITY FOR CROYDON 


HE Croydon Advertiser for June 29th announces the 

sensational news that “‘ Sitting in camera for over one 

hour the Croydon Borough Council approved one of 
the biggest development schemes in the history of Croydon. 
In a word it is proposed that a large portion of Addington 
shall be laid out as a Garden City on a much more ambitious 
scale than that of the famous Welwyn Garden City.” 

The first National Housing Trust is formed of 569 acres 
of land and believes that with the co-operation of the Council 
the district will turn into “ the finest and largest garden city 
in England.” The financing is to be done under the Act 
of 1933 out of which we never expected a garden city to 
emerge. Among the details is a parkway 200 feet wide. 


After that—the garden city scheme at Shuttendane, 
Margate, the Princes Risboro’ garden city (with industries) 
and the garden city in Leicestershire to house the workers 
of a brick factory—bring no thrill. 
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THE MEANING OF LETCHWORTH. 
The Children’s Festival on the occasion of the Civic Week at Letchworth: 


“A SATELLITE CITY” IN MIDDLETON AREA 


A bellicose paragraph in the Manchester City News 
predicts resistance to Sir Ernest Simon’s proposal to acquire 
400 acres of the Bowler Estate which reaches half a mile 
into Middleton; to build 5,000 houses to accommodate 
20,000 Manchester people. The land belongs to the Man- 
chester Water Works Department but is no longer required. 
We make no comment on the scheme except to demur to 
the use of the term “ Satellite City.” 


PLAN FOR MAKING LONDON A GARDEN CITY 


N an address at the annual conference of the South- 

Eastern Union of Scientific Societies at Bournemouth, 
Dr. Vaughan Cornish put forward a plan for converting 
London outside the City and Westminster areas, into a 
garden city. 


He described the central area of London as a fine frame- 
work for a social life unsurpassed in wealth of intellectual 
interest and recreative variety. Yet throughout the lifetime 
of the eldest among them there had been a steady out-flow 
from the vast built-up area of London Town, which enclosed 
in a broad ring the central area. The outflow had been in 
search of two things, fresh air and a garden. Those advan- 
tages were enjoyed in the suburbs, which spread radially 
on all sides of London, but only at a heavy price of social 
impoverishment. Any further spreading of London’s 
population world both increase that social impoverishment 
and impair the amenities of the surrounding rural counties. 


“‘ Fortunately there is a remedy in the replanning of the 
Metropolitan boroughs which surround the City and West- 
minster,”’ continued Dr. Vaughan Cornish. ‘“‘ Here are 
miles of streets of low houses, of no architectural merit and 
lacking modern conveniences. The same population as 
that now accommodated in this desert of bricks and mortar 
could be rehoused in steel-framed buildings on one-third 
of the space occupied by the present houses, and the large 
area, so gained, laid out in boulevards, parks, and gardens. 
Thus would London Town become a garden city, and no 
city other than a garden city is really fit for human habitation.” 

The Times. 


If London becomes a garden city we shall feel that wisdom 
is justified of her children, indeed. 


Maypole Dancing in the Town Square 
Photo by Courtesy of Herts. & Beds. Pictorial 


LETCHWORTH A BAD PLACE FOR UNDERTAKERS 


URING a Luncheon on Thursday, July 18th, at 

Letchworth of the Delegates of the International 

Housing and Town Planning Congress, presided over 
by Sir Raymond Unwin, it was announced that the death 
rate for the town was 8 per 1,000, which gave an expectation 
of life for the ten thousand workers employed in the local 
factories of 125 years. 


The delegates cheered this amazing statistical fact; as 
also the statement that the Infantile Mortality rate was only 
20 per 1,000 births, compared with 59 for England and Wales, 
and 84 for South Shields. This meant that a baby born in 
Letchworth had four times better chance of growing up to 
manhood or womanhood than in South Shields. 


APOLOGIES TO WELWYN GARDEN CITY 
T is our custom to give in the Garden City Items well- 
deserved space to the second Garden City, but in the 
present instance, owing to the Civic Week at Letchworth, 
we have exhausted our space, and hope to refer to Welwyn 
adequately in the next issue. Meanwhile, the following 
item from the press is topical. 


Report of Welwyn Garden City to 3ist March shows 
profit of £112 (accts. for previous year showed a deficiency 
of £21,381, but owing to effect of scheme of arrangement, 
the figures are not comparable). Revenue from ground 
rents increased by £622, and revenue from farm and freehold 
property rents by £267, giving total improvement of £889 
from these sources. Revenue from subsidiary and asso- 
ciated undertakings shows an increase of £3,425. 


Balance-sheet shows final effect of scheme of arrangement. 
Present issued share capital (£536,300) replaces original share 
capital (£124,239), 6 p.c. deb. stock (£287,193) and 7 p.c. 
income stock (£396,740), and also separate capital of two. 
subsidiary undertakings, now amalgamated with parent co. 
In opinion of directors, amounts at which assets have been 
included in balance sheet fairly represent their present 
values. The Financial Times. 
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THE NEW MOSCOW UNDERGROUND 


By E. C. KAUFMANN 


ee interest has been aroused by 
notices which appeared in the daily Press several 
months ago on the opening of the first Under- 
ground Railway in Moscow. A special number of 
one of the leading Russian Architectural periodicals 
(Building in Moscow) has now been published 
reporting with many illustrations on various aspects 
of the work, so that, for the first time, there is an 
opportunity of judging what has been accomplished 
and how it compares with similar achievements in 
the capitals of the West. 

It must be remembered that until less than ten 
years ago Russia did not count at all as a country 
of technical interest. Although since the revolution 
technical ambition was systematically cultivated, it 
was only since the inauguration of the First Five 
Year Plan in 1928 that technical learning and ability 
became of the highest political importance and that 
practically the whole of the country was turned into 
one huge technical school. Thousands of foreign 
engineers and architects were invited to assist in 
that remarkable process of the transformation of a 
peasant population into a highly industrialised one, 
in that gigantic effort of over-bridging a gulf of 
several centuries. 

All technical achievements in Soviet Russia 
to-day must be viewed in the light of this forced 
hot-house development of the last few years. There 
cannot be any doubt about the fact that this develop- 
ment is an astonishing performance, but also that the 
quality of the work is only very gradually improving 
and is still far from the usual standard of industrial 
work in western countries. But from the Russian 





point of view the results are really remarkable and 
justify the pride of the industrial and party leaders 
upon what has been accomplished and the great 
hopes attached to the future. 

The new Moscow Underground, which the 
Russians themselves hail as “‘the most beautiful 
and the safest in the world ”’ was started in December, 
1931. For two years the progress of the work was 
slow and lengthy discussions were going on about 
the determination of the track and about the method 
to be adopted for the construction. The survey of 
the soil and the geological conditions, too, took a 
long time. At last, in 1934, all these preliminaries 
were settled and then by an enormous effort on all 
sides practically the whole of the work was done 
in that one year, which realiy represents a record 
speed of construction. No less than 60,000 workmen 
and engineers were engaged in building the ‘“‘Metro” 
and as the reports state very proudly, there was not 
one serious casualty during the whole process of 
building the Underground. The total length of 
the track is 16.5 Km., 9 Km. are in tunnels, 3.25 
Km. are in “ trenches ” and 4.2 Km. on the surface. 
The depth of the tunnels varies from 8 to 35 m. 
beneath the ground and there are 13 stations, 4 of 
which are at a deep level (from 16 to 35 m.), 
the remaining 9 at a medium depth (7 to 9 m.). 


Plan of the New Moscow Underground 
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Provision has been made for 8 to 9 air changes per hour 
in the tunnels (as against 5 air changes per hour 
in London Undergrounds). The majority of the 
ventilating shafts have been equipped with special 
ventilators which keep the temperature of the 
stations between a maximum of + 25 degrees 
(Centigrade) in summer and a minimum of 
+100 degrees (Centigrade) in winter. One reads of a 
perfectly up-to-date technical equipment such as: 
electric escalators (in some of the stations) all-metal 
coaches with 4 automatically closing doors and 
carrying 170 persons each, a self blocking signal 
system and all this equipment, including the electro- 
motors and motor-compressors have been provided 
by the young Soviet industry in very recently created 
Soviet factories. This is one of the facts of which 
the Russians are especially proud. 

The 13 stations of this New Underground Railway 
are very lavishly decorated with valuable and rich 
materials. It is here where the promoters of the 
scheme wanted to show that they can do “ more 
and better” than the West. A closed competition 
was organised between two or three of the leading 
Russian architects for every individual station and 
finally every single station was actually built to the 
design of another architect. 

There is no attempt at anything like a uniformity 
of style such as the new London Underground 
Stations have so successfully achieved, there is no 
endeavour to develop the beauty of these stations 
out of the simplest and most efficient solution of 
the technical and traffic problems. ‘“ Beauty” is 
added to these schemes in the form of Corinthian 
capitals with hammer and sickle emblems (around 
steel or concrete columns which have been shamefully 
hidden), of stucco decorations on ceilings and walls, 
in the creation of old world “ palace halls in rich 
and varying styles ” as they say themselves, and in 
the most inadequate use of “ Classical” reminis- 
cences in the architecture of some of the surface 
Station Entrance Buildings (for instance, “‘ Station 
Krapotkinskij Square” and others). This, of 
course, is in line with the whole present trend of 
Russian official architecture which is distinctly in 
opposition to the extremist modernism which was 


RE-PLANNING MOSCOW : 


The Moscow Town Council held a special sitting 
to consider how to set about the realization of the 
new “ General Ten-Year Plan to reconstruct Mos- 
cow’ published by M. Molotoff and M. Stalin on 
July 11th. 


The plan is indeed on a great scale. It requires 
a thorough rearrangement of Moscow by removing 
a great number of small, low, and haphazardly 
crowded houses, shops, and other buildings, broaden- 
ing streets, constructing new streets, building big 
new blocks of dwellings, none less than five storeys 
high and some even 14 storeys high, removing 
dangerous and unhealthy industries, and encircling 


GREEN 


“en vogue’ a few years ago, against which the 
elder school of Russian architects have been 
triumphant for the last two years and have gained 
the recognition of the highest political authorities. 
It is a great pity that the Architectural development 
should have to swing back to such an extent in a 
revolutionary country like Russia, and above all, 
that the stations of this new Underground Railway 
should be so frightfully ‘“‘ bourgeois.” Obviously 
it is because this nation is not yet sufficiently educated 
to understand that simplicity and efficiency are also 
“‘ representative” in a much higher sense and 
because they are afraid of people thinking they 
could not “afford” to have it ‘‘ better.” At 
present they are certainly convinced that their 
Underground is “ better and more beautiful ” than 
any other in the world. 

No one could say, however, that the Underground 
in Moscow is in itself a mere luxury. Whoever 
has seen the congestion on practically all tramway 
lines in that city will understand what a relief the 
Underground must be to the population. The 
line as now constructed goes right across the town 
from South West to North East and connects the 
heart of the city with the October Square in the 
North East where three of the main railway stations 
are concentrated and its end in the South West is 
close to another important station (Brjansk Station). 
So far the connection to the “‘ Whiterussian Station ” 
in the North East (from where one travels to Western 
Europe) is still missing, but it can be anticipated 
that this will be part of the second stage of the 
Moscow Underground, which is already being 
tackled. None of the Articles in the Special Number 
of ‘‘ Building in Moscow ” show the present or any 
future state of the Moscow Underground in its 
relation to a final scheme of transport for the whole 
city and such transport scheme as part of a re- 
planning scheme for Greater Moscow. It would 
be a pity if the capital of a country without private 
land-ownership would miss opportunities to set an 
example of real town planning and re-planning 
which hardly any other country in the world can at 


present accomplish under equally favourable 
conditions. 
BELT ROUND A BIGGER CITY 


the city with a green belt of parks and forest land. 
The plan provides for the expansion of Moscow’s 
borders to comprise about double the present 
territory by 1945, but explicitly condemns un- 
checked growth of the population, and provisionally 
fixes a limit of 5,000,000 inhabitants. The population 
of Moscow is now about 3,600,000. 


Moscow is one of the famous cities of the world, 
and is built in the form of a spider’s web. The earliest 
settlement was the Kremlin and round it in wider 
and wider circles portions were added including a 
very large Tartar city. What was known as the 
“Chinese Wall” has recently been demolished. 
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PLANS FOR IMPROVEMENT OF MADRID 
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Fig. 1. Present condition of Central Madrid. 


EADERS of our former monthly journal may 

recall the appearance in it of a lengthy illustrated 
review of a fine volume of Information in the City 
of Madrid, 1929. The book is called Memoria but 
is of the character we should describe as a survey ; 
it contains many fine plates and an ample supply of 
coloured plans, including some which foretold 
improvement. 

All this comes back to mind in perusing two 
recent issues of Arquitectura, a monthly Review of 
the Official College of Architects of Madrid, a very 
fine journal. Incidentally, it reveals the fact that 
Spanish architects are not solely interested in 
architecture but concern themselves with planning— 
and in the present case, replanning. The articles 
describe La Reforma Interior de Madrid. 

As far back as 1904 the project was afoot but not 
carried out, and again in 1919 and 1921 the central 
portion of Madrid was considered. Six different 
schemes were submitted in 1930 and others in 1932 ; 
so we are ready for finality. The history of these 
earlier plans is told by Senor Jose Fonseca y Llamedo. 

The major article is by two noted architects and 
is described as The Necessity of Reconstruction and 
the Rules for its Execution. 

The “ interior ” of Madrid is but a small part of 














Fig. 2. Future condition of Central Madrid 


the whole city and lies between the great Park on 
the east and the Campo de Moro in the west. Madrid 
is a radial city though its centre is confused and 
ancient while outer portions are planned in chess- 
board fashion, rather broadly. 

The articles are super-excellent in their lucid 
description and liberal supply of plans which make 
it easy to follow. 

The problem is one of movement—how to get 
in, about and out of the city—and the solution is 
“‘reforma,” reconstruction. Perhaps the compass 
of the task hardly warrants the name and memory 
of Haussmann, yet the projects resemble those 
made in Paris many years ago, though perhaps for 
different reasons. 

The maps, show, first, the actual condition of 
central Madrid and then a project of six “reforms” 
to be carried out in a definite order and each in a 
certain number of phases. The most urgent of the 
reforms is the making a way between the Plaza San 
Francisco and la Puerto de Toledo, completing an 
artery north and south. It involves a kind of 
Kingsway that cuts through a complexity of buildings 
and replaces them de novo. Equally drastic are the 
second and’ third schemes. Number four runs east 
and west and has the effect of demolishing a large 
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area of small buildings ; number five is a north and 
south cutting between the Plaza de Ariente and 
Plaza de la Constitucion. The most formidable 
change is the union of the University with the 
Solesas leading to the erection of about thirty large 
blocks of buildings. 

All this will take time and the chronology of the 
effort is indicated as follows :— 











Scheme No. I .. 1932—1936 
a IIa .. 1933—1936 
m IIb .. 1934—1936 
“ III .. 1935—1938 
és IV .. 1937—1940 
ss Ve... +=1939—1942 
me VI date not given. 
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Fig. 3. Scheme No. VI. before execution. 


The illustrations here reproduced in smaller 
scale are the following :— 


Fig. 1—Actual state of the Centre of Madrid. 


Fig. 2—Plan of the Schemes of reconstruction and 
position of No. VI. 

Fig. 3—Scheme No. VI before execution. 

Fig. 4—Scheme No. VI after execution. 

The project—if it should be carried out—is a 
remarkable one and, in a small way, conveys a 
lesson to London and other great cities. The 
articles deal only with the technical side and not 
with the difficult problems of law and finance. We 


shall look forward to hear the future developments. 
W.L.H. 



































Fig. 4. Scheme No. VI. after execution. 
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TOWN PLANNING IN RELATION TO THE 
DISPOSITION OF THE DEAD 


Notes from an address given at a joint conference of the National 
Association Cemetery and Crematorium Superintendents and the Federation 
of Cremation Authorities at Maidstone 


By ALDERMAN A. T. PIKE, F.C.C.S. 


Secretary, Garden Cities and Town Planning Association 


feos disposition of the dead cannot be said to 
rest upon any organised basis or plan. The 
outward and visible ceremony takes its course in 
accordance with ancient custom and _ individual 
choice, but the public is rarely aware of the machinery 
which makes disposal possible and, generally speak- 
ing, reasonably accessible. I do not feel I have the 
authority here to enter upon the complex of ideas 
on burial derived from religion and the aesthetics 
of ceremonial. Custom dies hard—indeed, it seems 
to be endowed with a kind of immortality. 

When considering the machinery of disposal, 
however, we find both law and practice in a chaotic 
state. The Burial Authority may be the local 
Municipality, a Burial Board combining one or 
more Municipal Authorities, a Private Company 
or a Church—Anglican, Catholic, Quaker, Jewish. 

In a large number of cases Municipal Authorities 
are not the Burial Authority and arrangements 
have to be made with some other Authority for 
disposing of the dead. That is the first point to 
establish as requiring further consideration, with a 
view, perhaps, to finding some method of unification. 

Where the Municipal Authority is the Burial 
Authority, a number of difficulties arise and increase 
in the larger cities. The chief of these is accommo- 
dation. It may be remembered that existing 
cemeteries are, in some cases, several centuries old, 
the area originally acquired doubtless being con- 
sidered at that time as sufficient for all possible 
needs. Experience has proved otherwise and a 
number of Local Authorities are to-day faced with 
the urgent need for more burial space: and so, 
here commences an undignified scramble for sites, 
preceded often by surreptitious prowling into the 
area of another Authority, emerging into the light 
of day only when a Public Inquiry into the loan 
application is announced. 

The effect of this is immediately to create bad 
feeling between the Authorities concerned and to 
raise public indignation that their area is likely to 
accommodate the dead of another. Moreover, the 
area selected by the acquiring Authority has been 
known, in cases, to be zoned in a Town Planning 
Scheme for residential development, or for open 
spaces. This causes a Public Inquiry to be held 
by the Minister of Health if the Town Planning 
Authority should refuse its consent to alter the 
zoning proposals. Considerable time and expense 
is involved and should the appeal be dismissed, the 


applicants then have to start the same procedure 
again in another area. 

Incidentally, it is curious to notice that the need 
for the provision of cemeteries had not appeared to 
be very important to the framers of the 1932 Town 
and Country Planning Act, where Schedule II. 
contains the slightest reference to the subject, among 
*“* matters to be dealt with by schemes.” The words 
read: The reservation of sites for places of religious 
worship and for houses for the residence of officiating 
ministers or burial places in connection therewith. 
This almost seems to exclude, by its phraseology, 
the provisions of a municipal cemetery. 

The solution, I think, is to be found in some 
form of unified control of the siting of cemeteries. 
That is my second point. At present there is no 
control beyond the surface and geological con- 
siderations which influence the selection of a site. 
What is urgently required is a larger Authority to 
determine, within these considerations, areas suitable 
for burial land. Clause 5 of the Model Clauses 
issued under the Town and Country Planning Act, 
1932, contains the power to reserve land for various 
purposes, but this does not include cemeteries. 

Unless, therefore, the Planning Authority desires, 
in exercise of its own statutory powers, to make 
provision fora cemetery, or has knowledge that some 
extraneous Authority contemplates the establishment 
of cemeteries within the planned area, the Town and 
Country Planning Act does not give much assistance. 
In the two cases I have just mentioned, there is a 
special supplementary clause, which can be included, 
to reserve land for cemeteries and empowering the 
Council, whether by agreement or compulsion, to 
purchase for such purpose. In that event the 
Council will have similar powers and duties as if 
the land had been acquired under the Public Health 
(Internments) Act, 1879. The usefulness of this 
Clause is, therefore, limited by prior knowledge or 
intention. 


Dwellings Near Cemeteries. 

Let me point out now one or two peculiar factors sur- 
rounding the siting of cemeteries. Under the Cemeteries 
Clauses Act, 1847, a cemetery may not, as you know, be 
constructed within a hundred yards of dwelling houses 
without the consent of the owners and occupiers. This 
restriction must make it difficult for Burial Authorities to 
secure sites as part of a town planning scheme. One solitary 
inhabited house may render impossible the acquisition of 
an otherwise suitable area for burial purposes, unless the 
owner or occupier of that house consents. If a number 
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*The Garden of 
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of houses were concerned and all the owners and occupiers 
agreed, the coming of the cemetery would immediately 
lower the property values. This may be due to false notions, 
to which I will refer in a moment, but in such an area, and 
to some extent, in an area not restricted by an adjacent 
property, the establishment of a cemetery has an effect far 
beyond the lowering of property values. The fact that the 
value of surrounding land is lowered does not ipso facto 
cause financial loss to the landowner. On the contrary, 
it often finds him a quick purchaser, for the cheap builder 
comes in with his cheap houses and he is the man who 
most benefits. By persuading the landowner that the value 
of his land has been reduced, he is able to acquire it at a 
cheaper rate, which enables him to build smaller houses 
and make a quick profit and disappear. The Cemeteries 
Clauses Act disallows approach to houses nearer than a 
hundred yards, but there is no law to prevent the builder 
from developing up to the cemetery walls—a curious state 
of affairs! Therefore, the problem for the Planning 
Authority is to control the land surrounding a cemetery 
so that development does not depreciate the value and 
beauty of the cemetery grounds. 


Amenity Value. 

Let us consider, therefore, from that angle. Whatever 
criticism may be brought against cemeteries, or whatever 
praise may be extended to them, in both cases they have 
asked for it. A landscape design is desired as much in the 
layout of cemeteries as in the layout of land for any other 
purpose. In the case of larger cities or a group of adjacent 
small towns, it is preferable to plan one or two large areas 
as cemeteries rather than a number of scattered and smaller 
ones for the individual towns. The effect of this grouping 
would be to secure an area which would meet with no local 
opposition from the point of view of location and would be 
sufficiently large to enable a layout to be designed in the 
nature of a large park, natural and ornamental, in which 
the actual burying ground would not be a conspicuous 
feature. In this way cemeteries might be among the chief 
amenities of a town. 

Where the Town Planning Authority is also the Burial 
Authority, there should be no difficulty in zoning suitable 
areas, but where these two Authorities are not identical, 
then it is of supreme and urgent importance that the Burial 
Authority should prepare an estimate of its requirements 
for the next hundred years and seek the aid of the Town 
Planning Authority so that land may be reserved for such 
purpose. The area required for future provision will no 
doubt be influenced by the extent to which cremation is 
practised. From the point of view of the Town Planning 
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Authority I can see no reason why the restriction of a hundred 
yards should apply to a crematorium. he money saved by 
acquiring a smaller area could well be used in the creation 
of amenities. 


Traffic Approach. 

A third consideration that concerns the Planning Authority 
is traffic. Considerable congestion is caused by a horse- 
drawn cortege, which so often has to pass along roads which 
permit of no widening. The congestion has been relieved 
to the extent that a motor-drawn cortege is increasingly 
used. 

In the establishment of new cemetery areas, road com- 
munications must surely be of supreme importance. This 
would never be considered by the Burial Authority; it 
would use any road available, trusting to the tradition that 
it takes precedence over other forms of traffic. On the 
other hand, the Town Planning Authority does not plan its 
road system so that all roads or none may lead to a cemetery. 
It does not know that a cemetery is required or likely to 
mature. In later years development has made these two 
interests irreconcilable, except with the expenditure of 
unnecessary mileage, or new and widened roads. Again, 
it is undignified for the Burial Authority to be in the position 
of having to scrap and bargain with the Planning Authority 
for means of access. It has been estimated that the average 
mileage from house to cemetery and return is between six 
and seven miles and it would be worth an investigation to 
estimate what saving could be effected in the course of a 
year if the road system, or the siting of the cemetery, had 
been planned in due relationship. 

The question of mileage is even more acute in the case 
of specialised sectarian cemeteries, where it has been estimated 
that fourteen or fifteen miles are travelled for each burial. 


Disused Burial Grounds. 

As with so many other forms of development, the town 
planner wishes he could start again. That is impossible 
with burial grounds, except certain old or disused grounds 
which might, by appropriate consents, be converted in the 
overctowded areas to playgrounds. Here a policy is wanted. 
In such cases the Church is usually the Burial Authority 
and there are cases where faculties have been obtained by 
which conversion has taken place and areas have now become 
a shelter for the living. Although we cannot deal with 
the past to any appreciable extent, the future is our re- 
sponsibility. ‘To the suggestion I made earlier, for the 
grouping or pooling of cemeteries, I would add, for your 
consideration, one or two aspects of a social character. 
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The Social Aspect. 

A burial ceremony is often a social ceremony, scattered 
families are united, often after years of absence, and the 
condition of the home rarely provides any meeting-ground 
for family discussions. They, therefore, sometimes resort 
to the local hotel, which, while that is the concern of the 
family only, causes a congestion in waiting vehicles, which 
is the concern of the town. The need to rest horses before 
the return journey was doubtless the motive, but shedding 
tears in a glass of alcohol was the accompaniment. In 
allocating areas under a Town Planning Scheme for 
cemeteries sufficient room should therefore be allowed for 
a rest-house and parking-place for vehicles. The rest- 
house should contain facilities for all kinds of refreshment, 
for rest and retiring rooms, where necessary privacy could 
be obtained and even first-aid assistance if required. It 
may be objected that the provision of these amenities is no 
part of the duty of the Burial Authority and that they are 
incongruous to a burial ground, but it cannot be denied that 
burial is not only a ceremony for the dead, but also for the 
living, and, according to individual custom and propensity, 
so is the living ceremony carried out. If provision is made 
for this the whole conception of burial would be altered 
and, I suggest, uplifted for multitudes, who otherwise are 
driven back to overcrowded homes in congested and often 
slum areas. 

In the case of specialised cemeteries with, shall we say, 
a different clientele, these social provisions are not necessary 
beyond parking places for vehicles. 

The question of social amenities is governed by the 
class. for which the cemetery caters. What might be called 
fashionable cemeteries can obtain the best sites, but poor 
cemeteries are restricted and usually must go some distance 
beyond borough boundaries. This makes the provision 
of a rest-house even more necessary. 


Pilgrimage. 
Approaching this question from another angle, certain 
standards are expected in all cemeteries. They are a place 


of pilgrimage for Saturdays, Sundays and holidays and the 
pilgrims expect a place of quiet and beauty ; not surrounded 
by factories, schools or noisy playing fields. Therefore, 
the zoning of surrounding land under a Town Planning 
Scheme becomes a matter of immediate necessity. Develop- 
ment immediately follows, if only for the reason I mentioned 
earlier, and it seems to me, therefore, that the onus of 
securing an isolated site at the outset need not be placed 
upon either the Burial or the Planning Authority. 


Overlapping. 


A weakness in our local government machinery, which 
is increasingly felt, is the inevitable lack of co-ordination 
between several Committees of the Council. The Housing 
Committee may be developing an estate with a potential 
population of 100,000 or more, but it would not be apparent 
to the Cemeteries Committee that the immediate lay-out 
of a cemetery is necessary, or to the Planning Committee 
that the reservation of land is necessary. Therefore, the 
real purpose of a Town Planning Scheme is to give the 
Local Authority machinery by which it can estimate and 
provide for all the requirements of a town and perform all 
the functions which are expected in a well-governed town. 

The Town and Country Planning Act can be used to 
facilitate or to obstruct cemeteries, according to the point 
of view which prevails in a particular town and the circum- 
stances of the case. I have said sufficient, I think, to indicate 
that land can be reserved in a scheme for the provision of a 
cemetery, or land can be so reserved that the intrusion of a 
cemetery becomes impossible. This last point must, of 
course, be qualified by the right of a Burial Authority, having 
failed to obtain the approval of the Planning Authority, to 
appeal to the Minister of Health, whose decision is final. 
The main point to remember is that no Burial Authority, 
municipal, private or ecclesiastical, can ignore a Town 
Planning Scheme and no other method is open which gives 
such opportunities for co-operating, resulting in benefit 
to all parties concerned. 


" ALLOTMENT HOLDERS’ APPEAL 


R. A. J. WHITE, speaking on behalf of the Watling 
Allotments’ Society, at a Hendon public enquiry, made 
the following statement :— 

‘The matter on which I appear before you this morning 
may seem a very small matter on such a large enquiry, but 
to the body whom I represent it is a case of great magnitude, 
and with quite a number of people it is a matter, not of 
bread and butter, but of greenstuffs and potatoes, which, 
to the unemployed man, are a great help. You have heard 
the representative of the Allotments Federation who has 
spoken on the general position. I propose to deal with the 
position affecting only one Society, namely, the Watling 
Horticultural and Allotments Society, formed on the L.C.C. 
Estate at Watling with nine hundred members, two hundred 
of whom are allotment-holders on The Meads and Montrose 
allotments. 

“The reason why the above-mentioned Society has 
objected to the Town Planning Scheme is that the Hendon 
Town Council has failed to schedule land now occupied as 
temporary allotments to permanent allotments ; this after 
repeated applications by both deputations and petition. 

“This land consists of eight acres known as The Meads 
and three-and-a-quarter acres known as Montrose, the 
whole of which is under cultivation and for which the Society 
have a long waiting list of applicants. The former is land 
gifted to the Hendon Town Council by the London County 
Council, which land, I understand, was given for the express 
purpose of allotments, and, therefore, is land that has not 
been a financial cost to the Council for purchase purposes. 
The Montrose is part of a piece of land which the Council 
purchased for open spaces, but was pegged out for allotments 
in 1930 with the approval of the Minister of Health. 

‘* This land is a triangular piece of back land separated from 
the main open spaces by a stream and has the Electric Railway 
on one side and a sanatorium on the other, which, if taken for 
open spaces, would be a grave danger to children. No doubt 
the Council demur transferring this site as permanent owing 


to the land being purchased for other purposes, but the 
Council appear to have created a precedent on this particular 
site, as they propose to schedule a small portion of this land 
in Montrose Avenue for the erection of a sub-library. 

“If this land is taken away and land allocated elsewhere, 
owing to the density of buildings and houses it will necessitate 
travelling a distance; this, unfortunately, the allotment- 
holders will be unable to do, both from expense and time 
standpoint. I would like to draw your attention to the fact 
that all these holders live on the L.C.C. Estate and are of the 
working class and have to incur expense to travel to town for 
their work ; therefore the further expense and time would 
have a detrimental effect. This, surely, is recognised by the 
Council itself as it is going to the expense of building a new 
library in this particular area to save people travelling to the 
library situated next to this Town Hall. 

“One further point I might emphasise is the Ministry 
of Agriculture through their Land Commissioner, held an 
enquiry and recommended to the Town Council that the 
Council should purchase a further fifty acres of permanent 
allotments and that when the Allotments, Parks and Open 
Spaces Committee of the Council considered the Ministry’s 
request, it went a step further and recommended to the 
Council that instead of fifty acres it should purchase a further 
sixty acres of permanent allotment. 

““ Owing to the heavy cost of land in this particular area, 
surely the Town Council could transfer the temporary 
allotments to permanent as the land.is already in the possession 
of the Council, the only authority needed would be that of 
your Ministry to make the transfer and thereby amends 
could be made for their lack of foresight in purchasing land 
for allotments before the cost rose so high. 

“Although the population of Hendon has increased by 
many thousands the authorities, although providing open 
spaces, have not purchased any land for allotments for many 
years, but have in recent years gradually withdrawn from 
allotment cultivation a considerable area of land.” 

Golders Green Gazette. 
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REVIEWS 


The Re-building of Manchester. By Sir E. D. Simon 
and Mr. I. Inman (Longmans, Green & Co.) 5/-. 


N turning over the pages of this attractive volume, the 

first thought that springs to the mind is why such a book 

has not been written before. There is, no doubt, an 
answer and, on reflection, it seems to be that until recently the 
solution of the problem ‘which Manchester presents has not 
been obvious, nor timely. Even ten years ago the authors of 
such a book would have been considered fanatical. One 
might have said then that slums should be cleared, town 
planning schemes prepared, new houses built, and a weari- 
some routine followed; but to rebuild Manchester—the 
idea would have appeared preposterous. The book will 
act as a shock-breaker, and before long we may hear, without 
surprise, of a proposal to rebuild London. We can guess 
the name of the writer. 

Considering its theme the book is by no means bulky 
nor wearisome, and the authors can be congratulated on 
having stated their case with the minimum of words. The 
historical portion at the beginning tells the tale of Man- 
chester’s building from 1830, or thereabouts, to Wythen- 
shawe. 

The chronology is instructive and may be set out as 
follows :— 


1. The building of slums of the worst order 1830 
2. The demolition of these began in. 1868 
3. The reconditioning of the better began i in 1868 
4. The building of by-law streets began in .. 1868 
5. The building of blocks of flats by the Corporation 
began in ie 1891 
6. The building of cottage estates by the Corporation 
began in , i ov 1920 
7. Wythenshawe 1930 
8. The five-year plan to clear existing slums, mostly 
3 and 4 above oF Se «+ 3835 
9. The book’s proposal t to demolish the whole area of 
80,000, two to three miles from the centre and to 
build flats and cottages 1935 
to 1975 


The Manchester before 1860 has probably all disappeared 
with those who knew it objectively ; the city familiar to the 
living generation is the reconditioned portion, the by-law 
streets—the characteristic Manchester—and the post-war 
development. So, after all, the ‘‘ rebuilding of Manchester 
is not such a sudden venture as might be supposed ; it has a 
past which explains the present and makes the future possible. 
In a hundred years it goes from the superlatively worst to 
the best yet, in Wythenshawe, and looks forward to a 
thorough replanning and rebuilding of the outworn portion 
and new housing by 1975. 


The reader will turn from the prolegomena to the plan, 
and facing pp. 54 and 138 will find coloured maps which tell 
its story. The commercial core of the city is somewhat 
increased and to be much improved by new and widened 
roads. The slum belt has disappeared and is reduced in 
area by municipal flats and their accessories ; outside the 
inner-ring-road are to be cottage-estates up to the outer- 
ring-road and parkway ; industry may run north-east and 
east in two broad bands up to the city boundary so that the 
chief housing centre lies between them and the commercial 
core—a sensible arrangement. 





The book must grapple, of course, with the two main 
controversies of our time—cottages or flats, public or private 
enterprise. The answer given is not doctrinaire but simply 
opportunist and practical ; it changes the word or for and. 
The proportion of one and the other alternatives cannot be 
predicted now, but will be discovered in due time. The new 
and essential feature is planning, so that whether public or 
private, flats or cottages, centre or circumference, will be 
governed by a master plan. 

On finance we say nothing, for the authors are confident 
that Manchester can get all the ‘‘ cheap money ”’ it will need 
for the enterprise. ‘The authors merely mention compen- 
sation in a sentence and leave it to common-sense and good 
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will in the future. There ought to be an adequate supply of 
these moral qualities to keep company with the cheap money. 

Sir E. D. Simon has set a fifty years’task before a Lancashire 
democracy and it will be a matter of great political importance 
to this country if the task can be smoothly performed. 
Perhaps a Manchester reader of 1975 will report progress to 
the future editor of this journal ? 


The Growth and Distribution of Population. By 
S. Vere Pearson, M.A., M.D. Geo. Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 12/6. 


OLLOWING a brief preliminary notice in our last 

issue, we are now able to give a more careful review of 

this imposing book, written by a member of our Associa- 
tion. A glance at the Contents reveals a wide survey of a 
number of topics each of which might call for a book, and 
which the author has woven together. “Among them we note 
The Origin of Villages and Towns, The Growth of Cities, 
Rural Population, The Garden City Idea, Town and Country 
Planning and Housing: and these are only some of the 23 
chapters, several of which are medical in character, as befits 
the pen of a doctor. 

The first impression we get in the study of this book is 
a feeling of uncertainty as to whether it is chiefly historical 
and scientific or aims at being practical in the political sphere. 
The movement of populations is determined by forces which 
the author would discover to us and the first to be discussed 

e “‘ Soil Fertility, Climate and Accessibility.’’ This may be 
true of the iron and stone ages or of the nomadic life of 
Asiatic peoples, but is it true to-day ? Do ten million men 
congregate more closely in London on account of the fertility 
of the soil of Middlesex ? Indeed, since the coming of 
modern transport, people congregate just where money is 
to be made and life is relatively hectic, leaving the agricultural- 
ists to do the food production at one man to the acre or 
thereabouts. 


The chapter on history ends on a practical note: ‘‘ What 
is wrong with civilization ? Abundance of foodstuffs, often 
in very transportable and concentrated form can nowadays 
be easily produced. Why are the economic conditions of 
the famished so bad, why are they so poor that they cannot 
get food to save their very lives? And has this state of 
affairs anything to do with the density of population or with 
any other condition pertaining to actual numbers or the 
distribution of the people ?”’ The book will answer these 
queries and the formal reply is a more even distribution 
of wealth and a more even distribution of the people on the 
land : easier said than done, but still, it can be done. 

In chapters V and VI Dr. Pearson goes to Asia and Africa 
for data to prove in Chapter VII that “the first duty of 
Government is to collect the rent of the land,’’ which we 
suppose is the reverse of the idea that its duty is to “‘ keep the 
ring’ for the landlords to collect the rent. Chapter IX 
continues the topic and quotes the lawyers who say there is 
no absolute property in land, except by the Crown. Is not 
the use of land more important than the question of its 
property 2? Ownership does not necessarily lead to Industry. 

The Growth of Cities opens Chapter X and it tells the 
story well ; 73 per cent. of our people dwell in cities, chiefly 
because it is possible to get food from the ends of the earth ; 
they would fly to the land if the food imports were to stop— 
and half of them would die. In 80 years they have left our 
shires by 29 per cent. and in America by 48 per cent. in 
140 years. More money! more amenity! and, as Chapter 
XV seems to tell, more love and procreation—and now 
more contraception ‘‘ on which the existence of our civiliza- 
tion will depend.’’ The doctor shirks no problem. 

It is somewhat of a relief to turn to the remaining chapters 
on which we need not dilate—‘‘ coals to Newcastle.’’ Here 
beginneth the gospel of Ebenezer Howard and all that came 
out of it and is now germane to it. We can only hope the 
general reader will grasp the significance of this part of the 
book which, we suppose, points to ‘“‘ what the Government 
ought to do.” 
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Planning in Town and Country. By T. Alwyn Lloyd. 
1935. Geo. Routledge & Sons, Ltd. 5/- net. 


S may be expected from an old member of our Associa- 

tion Mr. Alwyn Lloyd has the true doctrine. His 

historical analysis of town growth and the development 
of the countryside is strictly correct and essential to the 
understanding student of planning. He then turns to Lon- 
don and may well feel pessimistic. With the twenty-eight 
sections of the L.C.C. map before us at this moment we 
wonder, indeed, what can now be done with the “‘great wen,” 
greater than even when it brought down Cobbett’s scorn. 
Mr. Lloyd gives the statistical facts and turns for comfort to 
the proposed green belt—which is, as we write, being 
whittled down to a waistband, tied together with knots of 
string! It was presented ceremonially to Mr. Morrison 
during Letchworth Civic Week. 

Outer and greater London offer some hope on the Unwin- 
esque principle of a green area that may not be built upon 
except at the red spots—at present only a theory. 

We may wonder what the L.C.C. and the Greater London 
Regional Planning Committee will do with the hard parts 
of their task. 

As befits a planner, Mr. Lloyd next deals with transport 
and bumps into ribbons, parkways, by-passes and arterial 
roads. The pedestrian and the cyclist have paragraphs to 
themselves. 

In the middle of the book we come upon Industry— 
‘““ when begins my ditty,” as Browning would say: for the 
true solution of the difficulties of large towns is to empty 
them of a good percentage of their factories and work-people 
into the vacant shires. But there is no Pied Piper, modern 
transport makes easy what in the prophetic days of 
Ebenezer Howard was difficult. Chapter VII dwells 
on the Garden City Movement—and so to bed ! 

There is not too much law, but enough to begin 
with. The book ends with a demand for a national 
survey and national planning. 


Housing Administration. By Stewart Swift. Butter- 
worth & Co. (Publishers) Ltd. 1935. 25/- net. 


N his preface the author says, ‘“‘ there is no single 
book dealing with housing from the administrative 
and practical standpoint and the present volume is 
an attempt to meet the need for such a work. It is 
not intended as a substitute for any of the legal books.” 

The introduction is very interesting, especially to 
any reader who has a flair for history. In 1790 the 
agricultural labourers far outnumbered the industrial 
workers but by 1830 the balance was reversed by 
migration to the towns and increased population. 
This brought about a housing problem and there was 
no immediate solution. Shortage of houses and un- 
suitable houses were two parts of the trouble. Only 
in 1930—a hundred years later—did we begin to make 
up the numerical deficiency and in 1935 we have 
passed an anti-overcrowding Act which is to deal with 
the second part of the problem in five years ! 

Mr. Swift’s book looks, superficially, like a law book, 
but it is really, as he says, an instruction on ad- 
ministration and procedure ; it tells what to do and 
how to do it in every detail and fortifies the reader with 
the legal text wherever it is wanted. 

On the other hand the purely law-books give the 
authority and the test cases and decisions, and leave 
the officer to find the best practical way of obeying the 
law—or even of escaping from its grip, if the legal 
author is ‘‘agin the government.” 

Our only regret in respect to this excellent book, 
is that it may in part become soon out of date by the 
passage of the last Bill, or require immediate revision. 





Villeurbanne 1924-1934. 
champs. 
"HIS large volume is a report of ten years adminis- 
T tration of a town with a significant name adjacent 
to Lyons in the Departément du Rhone. The Mayor 
of Villeurbanne, Docteur Lazare Goujon, is the Député 
du Rhone The names of former mayors go back to 1790. 


Edited by G. Desgrand- 





The town makes no claim to be a cité-jardin; lying on 
the left bank of the Rhone, it is of considerable dimensions 
—1,537 hectares, to be precise. There are slums, “ qu’il 
faut vaincre,’ ” and judging from the number of bureaux 
and statistical diagrams they will disappear in time. Every 
disease has a separate chart. 


Coming to the habitations a bon marché we begin to observe 
the striking difference in treatment from our own. Five 
storey blocks of unattractive design are the rule ; cottages 
remind us of Shoreham-by-the-Sea. The description (p. 193) 
of the method of building in groups by the cottagistes is 
very instructive. There is a town plan in the making and 
regionalism exists as a syndicat intercommunal. In fact, 
everything is up-to-date—even the pompes funebres are under- 
taken by the municipality, in most artistic manner. 


We do not like the civic centre with its score of 19 storey 
skyscrapers, and the town hall’s fifty cylindrical columns, 
supporting nothing, is the acme of architectural absurdity 
—Corbusier gone mad ! 


The value of the book is not great, but it gives a clear 
and detailed picture of the local government of a modern 
French provincial town. 


The town has attracted attention in America and we notice 
a long illustrated article in The Architectural Forum, the 
most sumptuous periodical of the kind known to us, from 
which we extract two illustrations. Americans are, of course, 
pleased that skyscrapers have risen in the centre of a town 
in the centre of France. 


s 
Lu 
i 
rE 
E 
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Avenue of Flats at Villeurbanne, near Lyons. 
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The Kingsway Histories, by E. Wynn Williams. 
Books One to Four. Evans Bros., Ltd. (1) 1/9, (2-4) 2/-. 


ISTORY has both a fascination and an importance, 

the first can be enjoyed to the full, but the second is 

often neglected. We can say cf this series that the 
four books give promise of both pleasure and instruction. 
Roman Britain to 1485 is covered in the first; the time of 
the Tudors and the Stuarts in the second, George I to 
Waterloo in the third and the 19th and 20th centuries in 
the fourth. 


Read with a town-planning mind, there is much to learn 
about the physical structure of our land and towns. We see 
the beginnings made by the Romans, the village making by 
the Saxons, the development of manorial life by the Normans 
and their successors ; and going beyond the books with an 
understanding mind the permanent remnants of their 
social system can be seen in our countryside, which is not 
yet allspoiled. The literary style is simple, but not child-like 
and the illustrations are excellent, whether authoritative 
or imaginary. 


This Housing Business, as it Affects the Man in the 
Street. By G. W. Clark. D. MacLeod, Ltd. 2/6. 


S its title foretells, this book is very breezy. The author 
Ais a bachelor of science and a civil engineer and essays 

to put all he can into fifty paragraphs on 120 pages. 
It is restricted to Scotland, where conditions are considered 
more complex. 


Mr. Clark is acquainted with the Economic Primers which 
state that the fundamental needs of life are food, clothing 
and shelter, and consequently he calls housing an “essential 
service,” differentiating it from non-essentials of a luxurious 
kind. In his fourth paragraph he says the responsibility of 
‘* establishing the family in housing conditions which comply 
with the minimum standard ”’ rests upon the individual. So 
far, so good. But he does not stay there for very long, and 
perhaps for good reasons. 


Before going much further we ask who is the “ servitor ” 
and who the beneficiary of the “‘ service’? It is clear that 
Mr. Clark puts the service in the Government, but he does 
not explain why. 


Then follows a discussion about the relative value of 
central control—which he thinks has worked badly—and local 
responsibility—which he thinks is sometimes shirked. 


The book is described above as “ breezy,” indeed the 
reader is tossed about by every wind of doctrine and cannot 
be sure whether the author is a socialist and individualist or 
merely an interventionist. He is certainly a severe critic. 
He objects to the “‘ means test ”’ as applied to the better paid 
worker or tenant of a Council House and wants the “‘ stigma 
of charity ” to be removed. (The subsidy is national charity 
and it does not remove its stigma by calling it another name). 


About p. 88 we begin to discern what the author wants. 


“* Should rents be reduced ? ” he asks and answers “Yes.” 
On page 90 he asks “ should rents be raised ? ” and likewise 
answers “‘ Yes.”’ The reason is that he favours differential 
rents, which is simultaneously a lowering and a raising of 
one in relation to the other. This is no place to discuss the 
now popular method of making the richer tenants pay for 
the rents of the poorer. No one has proposed—why not ?— 
that the richer should pay part of the poorer’s bill for meat, 
groceries or vegetables, or clothes. Why is rent chosen as 
the only means of pooling resources ? 

It began at Welwyn Garden city where a private company 
reduced the rent according to the number of children and 
increased it for childless couples ; then it got into the 1930 
Act as a strategic socialistic move. At Leeds it has assumed 
colossal proportions and people are allowed to live rent free. 
They will know whom to vote for and they will stick to their 
privileges. 

The author seems unable to see the thing as it really is. 

The answer to all this mathematical sophistry is simple. 
Give the people all the public assistance they need and let them 
pay an economic rent, as they pay an economic price for 
food and clothing. Get rid of political graft. 


Social Administration Including the Poor Laws. By 
John J. Clarke, M.A. 1935. Sir Isaac Pitman & Son, Ltd. 
15/- net. 


HE author has established himself in the estimation of 
T the official public by the issue of a cycle of books on 

Local and Central Government and the present volume 
is the second edition ; it reaches to 776 pages to which appen- 
dices are added. It must have taken years to compile. 


The title of the book raises a question in the mind of the 
philosophic reader : what is social administration ? Now, 
as often happens, the author may have been so clear in his 
mind as to what he means by the title of the book that he 
attempts no concise definition of a phrase which he says 
is often misunderstood. 


Historically, social administration began in prehistoric 
times when primitive tribes were trying out and establishing 
their customs, giving them the effect of law. Marriage, 
property, industry, war, and political hierarchy were all 
developments of social customs and had a kind of adminis- 
tration. But that is not what Mr. Clarke is writing about. 


At length society, as we know it in European countries, 
came to have definite structure and was supported and 
maintained by common law. ‘To this was added the statute 
laws of Parliament and political administration set up. 
Meanwhile—and this is vitally important—there was a body 
of silent law operating about which little or nothing was 
known, namely, economic law. Social custom was invaded 
not only by statute law emanating from the legislature and 
the judiciary, but was disturbed again and again by economic 
forces which worked mischief. In simple words, the social 
structure of industry, property, land, and their myriads 
of ancient customs was shaken. People became poor and 
destitute by hundreds of thousands and a Poor Law was 
established to meet their case. Without exaggeration it 
may be said that all our social service, both voluntary and 
legal, is a logical extension of the Poor Law. The fact that 
much of the “ service ”’ is paid for by the recipients and by 
the tax or ratepayers makes no difference. It all comes about 
because many people are poor or too poor to obtain the 
necessary maintenance and accommodation they need. 
More than that, even though they are—except in small 
numbers—able to obtain what they want, that is, able to pay 
their share, the whole “‘ service ’”? needs to be organized. 


And that we think is the origin, meaning and justification 
of what Mr. Clarke calls Social Administration. It is the 
whole body of necessary action which society takes to keep 
its members in health and comfort at a higher level than they 
could obtain if they were left to their own devices. It costs 
us lots of money, but is worth it! It diminishes disease, 
and possibly crime; it induces order and uniformity and 
replaces overlapping and neglect of those most in need. It 
will continue its beneficence and is extending its practice all 
over the world. 


Consequently it requires ‘‘ administration’ which Mr 


Clarke describes so well. 


The book contains sections on The English Poor Laws, 
The Scottish Poor Laws, The Feeble Minded, The State 
and Voluntary Agencies, Public Health, Housing and 
Planning, National Health Insurance, Children and Young 
Persons, State Assistance, and Unemployment. A mere 
recital of these topics will confirm, we hope, our preceding 
interpretation of “ Social Administration.” 


Turning to Chapter XXX on Housing, we find a very good 
account of the matter. Sir Alfred Mond is justified for the 
halt he called in the 1919 Act and his words promising con- 
tinued efforts are quoted deservedly. He did not “ stop ” 
housing, but reduced its cost and gave a new direction to 
the work. The production under the almost abortive Act 
of 1933 is not given but may here be added from a recent 
memorandum (32-9999), namely, 5,537 houses have received 
the guarantee under the 1933 Act and 26,040 under the 
guarantee of the 1925 Act. 


The Town and Country Planning Act is well treated in 
Chapter XXXI. Here we leave the book in the hands of 
readers. 
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Local Government Administration, organ of the Inter- 
national Union of the Local Authorities, 190, Place 
Chambers, S.W.1. Vol. 1. No.1. 6/-. 


HIS note is to extend a cordial welcome to a new journal 
T eaited by an old friend of our movement, Mr. 

G. Montagu Harris, who is the Hon. Secretary of the 
International Union. 


The Editorial describes the objects of the Union and its 
Journal, briefly, and M. Emile Vinck of Brussels follows with 
an article at greater length. Specimen Unions, Dutch, 
French and German, are described in interesting reports, 
while Liverpool and Chicago have good space in the Journal 
which is thoroughly international and authoritative. 


THE GERMAN MUNICIPAL YEAR-BOOK 
Jahrbuch fiir Kommunalwissenschaft. Second half- 


yearly volume (Verlag von W. Kohlhammer, Stuttgart, 
Berlin.) 


HE four German organisations which, until recently, 
corresponded fairly closely to our associations of local 
authorities, have now been amalgamated into one— 
Der Deutsche Gemeindetag—which is an official body and, 
like everything else in Germany at the present time, is under 
the complete control of its centrally appointed “ Fuhrer.” 
The issue of this Year-book for the first year of its existence 

is in two volumes, the first of which appeared last summer. 


This volume is not by any means confined to German 
topics or German writers, for it contains an article by M. 
Emile Vinck on the International Union of Local Authorities, 
one by Mr. Paul V. Betters on American Cities in the Crisis, 
and one by Mr. G. Montagu Harris on the Latest Develop- 
ments in English Local Government. Dr. Karl Lohmann 
writes on State, Party and Communal Administration in 
Russia and Italy, while Dr. Hans Pagenkopf, whose subject 
is ‘‘ Decentralised Self-Government,” examines in detail the 
administration of Vienna, London and New York, as well 
as that of Greater Berlin and several other German cities, and 
he also discusses the principle of decentralisation in connec- 
tion with the administration of rural areas within the Kreis 
or county. The note on which he concludes is that the 
commune (Gemeinde) is the smallest cell in the organisation 
of the State, that it is undesirable in the interests of the 
nation as a whole that such cells should grow to “‘ mammoth 


Hotel de Ville, 
Villeurbanne. 





dimensions,” as in the past, and that such a development 
should be checked by a sound scheme of decentralisation in 
the great cities as well as in the country districts. 

(From The Municipal Review). 


The Sussex Landscape. By W. Harding Thompson and 
Geoffrey Clark. A.C. Black. 5/- net. 

S the title suggests the authors are chiefly concerned 

with something to look at and to enjoy. They are not 

learned archaeologists, historians nor travel agents. 
They suppose, and rightly, that present and future genera- 
tions of Londoners and others will want to visit Sussex and 
see more of it than the tea shops in West Street, Brighton, 
= they tell us where the beauties are and how to get to 
them. 

In ancient times Sussex was the landing stage of England 
for Kelt, Roman, Saxon, Dane and Norman who approached 
it from the sea. Now it is a centre of agriculture and a 
pleasure garden approached from the land, by rail and road. 

The authors are determined to teach us something before 
taking us by the hand to this or that fine view, and so we are 
told of the contour and geological structure of the county. 
For, after all, a landscape does not appear without a cause, 
which can be understood with little trouble. 

Sussex consists of a number of strips running east and 
west. First is the coastal plain, narrow and wide ; then come 
the chalk downs, the most ancient site of Keltic habitation 
and work. Then comes the Weald with its peaceful towns 
and villages, and lastly the forest ridge which once was an 
impenetrable barrier between Surrey and Sussex. Through 
these strips run rivers to the sea, piercing the Downs at 
several points and indicating the strategic spots at which 
the Normans built their defensive castles. Nature, having 
done her work, handed over the material to Man who, 
except for very recent developments, has completed the 
—e well. There is a beautiful result from the partner- 
ship. 

The rest of the book: describes the features of Sussex, the 
highways, tracks and footpaths and the buildings. The 
illustrations are charming and well chosen; indeed, with 
some experience of former books, they almost seem to be 
an original collection. One cannot decide which most to 
admire—the thatched cottage near Bignor or the Chichester 
Cross, the one a thing of utility and the other of pure beauty. 
What men we had in Sussex long ago ! 


Reproduced 
from the 
Architectural 
Forum 
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NOTES & NEWS 


SIR K. WOOD’S REPLY TO CRITICS 


T a dinner given in his honour by the Lord Mayor of 

Liverpool, at the Town Hall, Sir Kingsley Wood said 

that the latest official figures showed that since the 
Armistice no fewer than 2,670,500 new houses had been built 
in this country. There had been no stint of money. The 
capital cost involved and derived from the State, the local 
authorities, the building societies, and the private capitalists 
during that period amounted to a sum estimated at no less 
than £1,600,000,000. 

So far as slum clearance was concerned, record progress 
was being made. The number of persons affected by 
resolutions of local authorities declaring clearance areas was 
now more than 460,000 ; new houses for slum replacement 
were being sanctioned at the rate of 6,000 a month; and 
over 44,000 houses had already been completed. These 
records did not mean that they could afford to rest on their 
oars. Under present conditions there could be no such 
thing as complacency. The figures were rather a stimulation 
to renewed endeavour. 

The criticism was sometimes made that the policy of the 
Ministry of Health had led to a lowering of housing standards. 
It had been suggested that there was a craze for cheapness 
and an indifference to the quality of the houses provided. 
This was contrary to the facts. Obviously the cost of a 
house was a matter of great importance, because upon the 
cost depended the rent, and the greatest need was for houses 
which could be let at rents within the means of the lower- 
paid workers. It was therefore both the policy and the duty 
of the Ministry of Health to see that no unnecessary cost was 
incurred by local authorities in house building. There was, 
however, no question of so economizing as to neglect the 
proper construction of houses. On the contrary, the whole 
effort of the Ministry and of the competent technical advisers 
which it employed was to secure such improvements in the 
planning and designing of houses as would result both in the 
saving of unnecessary expenditure and the improvement of 
the standard of construction. 

By examining carefully any proposals where the price of 
the houses concerned seemed to be unduly high, the Ministry 
were able to make sure that no unnecessarily expensive 
method of planning or form of construction had been adopted. 
But the inclusion in plans of desirable amenities, that were 
reasonable in relation to their cost, was never criticised. 


TOWN PLANNING IN DORSET 

T a meeting of Wareham and Purbeck R.D.C. a letter 

was read stating that the sub-committee of Dorset 

County Council dealing with town and country planning 
were contemplating recommending 50 per cent. contribution 
being made to councils where town planning schemes were 
in preparation or in contemplation, the contribution being in 
respect of administrative expenses only. In this connection 
the sub-committee asked for an estimate of the expenses so 
far incurred by the R.D.C. 

A condition of the contribution would be that the County 
Council should have appropriate representation on their 
committee or a joint committee with other adjoining authori- 
ties. If their authority decided to co-operate with them it 
might be that a county planning officer would be engaged at 
a later date to assist and advise local authorities generally 
on their proposals. 

The R.D.C. replied that in principle they would be pre- 
pared to admit County Council representation on their 
planning committee on a suitable contribution being made 
by the county. The District Council did not at present 
consider that a joint committee with other authorities would 
be an advantage, it being their view that owing to its size the 
district area formed a sufficient unit for an adequate scheme. 
Any question arising as to the interest of another local 
authority i in the planning of any boundary area could, in the 
opinion of the District Council, be adequately dealt with by 
consultation between the two authorities. 

Dorset County Chronicle. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 


OWN and country planning may be of extreme im- 
Teme but we must not forget the men who are to 

carry out or work to the plans. A very great deal 
depends on their assistance. Therefore, it is interesting 
to note that at a meeting convened by the Berks, Bucks and 
Oxon Branch of the Chartered Surveyors’ Institution, the 
members of the Law Society, the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, the Chartered Surveyors’ Institution, the Auction- 
eers’ Institute and the Land Agents’ Society present pledged 
themselves to use their utmost endeavours to secure pro- 
fessional co-operation in connection with the development 
of land so as to ensure, as far as possible, healthy, convenient, 
and economic forms of development and the preservation of 
amenities. The active help of members of these organisa- 
tions should be of immense benefit to the movement and it 
now remains to get to work. Much has already been accom- 
plished. Berks, Bucks and Oxon are almost entirely covered 
by resolutions to prepare schemes and joint planning is well 
in hand. The Royal Institute of British Architects is already 
rendering valuable service by constituting voluntary panels 
prepared to advise local authorities in exercising their powers 
of regulating the design and external appearance of buildings. 
The Bucks Society has prepared a portfolio of plans of 
houses estimated to cost not more than £350 to build and 
these plans are available at a nominal fee. A considerable 
length of the Oxford Road in the County of Bucks has been 
safeguarded by the gift of land, 50 feet wide, to form a tree- 
planted strip. It may be observed that a tree saved, or a 
piece of ground preserved as an open space, may be a joy 
for years and it is hoped that everyone will share in the 
movement to preserve the countryside if and when the 
chance offers. A valuable contribution to the amenities 
has been made by Lady Busk, who has given spacious 
playing fields to Checkendon. May these examples be 
followed by others. Reading Mercury. 


THORNABY AND COST OF TOWN PLANNING 
A Protest. 

HE Town Clerk was directed to appeal to the Ministry 

of Health against the decision of the North Riding 

County Council that Thornaby shall pay its share of the 
expenses incurred in the town planning of the rural area of 
the North Riding, though the borough was included in the 
area of the South Tees Town Planning Committee and had 
already incurred considerable expenditure, not only in the 
town planning of the borough, but a considerable area of the 
North Riding included in the area of the Committee referred 
to. 

“There cannot be any justification for the ratepayers in 
one area of the county being called upon to pay only once 
and at the same time the ratepayers in another area being 
called upon to pay twice for the same public service,” 
observed the appeal to be presented. Copies of the appeal 
were ordered to be forwarded to each of the members of the 
North Riding Urban Councils’ Association and of the Eston 
Urban District Council, who are in the same position as 
Thornaby. Northern Despatch. 


LEICESTERSHIRE TO RESUME REGIONAL 
PLANNING 
R. VICTOR POCHIN, vice-chairman of Leicester- 
Mohire County Council said the conference had been 
called at the request of the Rural District Councils’ 
Association, supported by the urban district councils. 

The question of regional planning in the county had been 
dealt with in a report published in 1932. 

They had held their hands owing to the redistribution 
of areas, but now that that shuffle had been more or less 
settled all who had the future of the county at heart felt that 
something ought to be done to enforce town-planning in 
the county. 

“We see all over the county growths of a mushroom 
character springing up, and we are at present powerless to 
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prevent the disfigurement of the countryside,” said Mr. 
Pochin. 
He said they could not control the character of the building 
erected, or the objects for which the building was erected. 
If they could, with care and forethought, plan the county 
of Leicester, they would be doing a work which would be 
economical both at present and in the future. 


Inspector on Aims. 

Mr. Pepler said they did not want to lay a dead hand on an 
area, but to develop it without expense to the authority and 
in a way that would harmonise with the surrounding country. 

They would be able to control the external appearance 
of buildings. 

People did not build ugly houses because they wanted ugly 
houses but because they had not received advice. 

It would be an economy for the work to be carried out 
by a central authority, instead of individually by a number of 
authorities. 

It was essential that the members of the district councils 
should be aware of what was being done. 


Advisory Committees. 

He suggested the setting up of advisory committees which 
would be representatives of bodies interested in the subject. 

Co-operation had proved to be the best thing. 

The inspector was asked what would happen if the majority 
of the councils agreed to the central authority—the Leicester- 
shire County Council—undertaking the work and one or 
two did not. 

Mr. Pepler replied that would mean that the people who 
did not join in would be paying towards the cost of the plan 
for the other areas. 


Charnwood Forest Schemes. 

Mr. G. A. Burton, of Barton, said if the County Council 
would “‘ foot the bill ” they would all vote for co-operation. 

Mr. Frank Willett, of Anstey, said there were building 
schemes for parts of the Charnwood Forest and he asked 
if they could stop that without paying compensation ? 

Mr. Pepler replied that it would depend on the circum- 
stances. There were powers to prevent it. 

In answer to another question, Mr. Pepler said that in 
counties where the scheme was carried out by a central 
authority, the cost worked out at from a halfpenny to a 
penny rate per annum. Leicester Evening Mail. 


BY-PASS FOR LUTON ? 
PROPOSAL which passed without comment at the 
meeting of the Luton Town Council is of considerable 
interest and importance in that it revives the question 
of the construction of a new arterial road, or by-pass, in 
order to relieve the traffic passing through the town. 

By linking up old with new roads, the Town Planning 
Scheme practically provides for what might be called a main 
ring road round Luton, which would serve this purpose from 
any direction. But the chief purpose of any such scheme 
naturally would be to relieve the heavy through traffic east 
and west. 

The Borough Surveyor has now been instructed to prepare 
plans for an arterial road, but for which of the two main 
directions is not stated. 

If it applies to the main London and Bedford road, which 
runs through the chief business centre of the town, it would 
undoubtedly be a considerable relief to the traffic in George 
Street and Manchester Street. This was the scheme 
favoured by Mr. Davidge, the town planning expert, in his 
report to the Joint Town Planning Committee three or 
four years ago. 

Much of this by-pass road is reserved in the Luton Town 
Planning scheme, which, as he saw it, would not only relieve 
Luton streets, but facilitate traffic in connection with indus- 
trial activities between Luton and Dunstable, which, of course 
has very materially increased since then. To be effective, 
however, he placed the width of the new road at sixty feet, 
with a building line of not less than thirty feet, which would 
mean that the old roads to be linked up would have to 
undergo a very considerable widening and reconstruction. 

There is no doubt it would be an advantage to divert 
certain through traffic in this way. We could, for instance, 
very well dispose with the brick, cement and market gardening 


lorries and other heavy express trafic, which bring no 
business but add to the congestion, not to mention the wear 
and tear, of our main streets. 

Tradesmen may make an outcry that it will divert business, 
too, but the experience of other towns which are by-passed 
shows that local trade does not suffer. The motorist who 
passes through Luton now is far more anxious to get out 
of its congestion than to stop a while and look round. 

Luton News. 


ADVANTAGES OF PITHEAD BATHS 


GREAT advance for the well-being of workers in 
one of the main industries of the district is recorded 
in the annual report of the Medical Officer of Health 
for Chesterfield Rural District Council—namely the increase 
in the number of pithead baths installed during the year 1934. 

~ hem to be hoped,” says the Medical Officer, Dr. John B- 
Graham, “that soon all collieries will have these facilities 
for their workers. 

““Not only does it benefit the worker as an individual, 
but the saving of toil in the home can only be adequately 
appreciated by the women-folk of the miners. 

“Tt is hoped in the not too distant future that the miner 
with pit clothes and black face will no longer be a common 
sight in the buses and the streets.”’ Daily Independent. 


TASKS FOR THE ARCHITECT 
EFERRING to the contribution that architects could 
make in service of the community, Sir Giles Gilbert 
Scott, in his presidential address to the Annual conference 

of the Royal Institute of British Architects in Glasgow, in 
June last, said that architects were powerless in the matter 
of planning and beautifying cities unless they were given 
opportunities to do so. 

Sir Giles said that it was easy to tilt at the more extreme 
expressions of modernism in architecture in the same way 
that stupid “ period ”’ reproductions in “‘ ye old tea shoppe ” 
Tudor style might be laughed at as the product of tradition- 
alism. 

But modern developments have undoubtedly brought a 
breath of fresh air into what had become a stagnant architec- 
tural atmosphere, and now that the modern expression had 
affected most architects it was to be hoped that it would, 
by trial and error and elimination of mere stunts, gradually 
develop into a tradition enabling all architects to work in. 
the same style as occurred before the break-up of tradition a 
century ago. 

‘“* The result of all architects in the country working in the 
same style cannot but be beneficial and tend to improve 
quality, for thus, and thus only, can we get the gradual 
development and evolution such as has characterised all the 
architectural history of the world.” 

Speaking of the contribution that architects could make 
in service to the community, he said that during the Victorian 
industrial age the large commercial towns that so rapidly 
sprang into existence were allowed to develop in a hap- 
hazard manner and without any plan. 

What an opportunity was then lost for fine town planning 
at comparatively little cost. Had the authorities seized it, 
we would have had a series of towns to be proud of and a 
lay-out of streets that would have been an enormous con- 
tribution to the solution of the traffic problems of those 
cities. 

CITY COUNCILLORS IN THE AIR 

OR the first time in history a committee of the Norwich 

City Council went up in an aeroplane on official business- 

By arrangement with Crilly Airways, Ltd., and the 

Norwich Chamber of Commerce the Town Planning Com- 

mittee flew over the city in order to see as a whole the area 

under their administration, and to get an impression of the 
progress of the city’s development. 

Mr. Hanly in an interview afterwards said he was greatly 
impressed with the city as seen from the air. He considered 
that the development within the boundary was both neat 
and orderly. The clearance of the site for the new City 
Hall showed that this scheme would effect a tremendous 
improvement in the centre of the city. Eastern Daily Press. 

















THE 


REBUILDING oF MANCHESTER 





By 
Sir E. D. SIMON 


and 


J. INMAN, B.A. 


“ This is the sort of challenging programme 
which every town in the country: hould have 
put before it at the moment. . . is indeed 
a book to make Manchester think, and it 
shows how Manchester can again lead the 
country.” 

—Manchester Guardian 





*HIS book describes the lines on which the housing 
| and planning problems of one great city, Man- 
chester, could be dealt with. The history of 
housing in Manchester during the last hundred years 
is traced, showing how the problem as it exists to-day 
has come into existence; and a complete scheme, 
based on the information at present available, is put 
forward for replanning the older parts of the city and 
providing good houses to replace the slums. All the 
main problems which will arise in- the course of a 
rebuilding programme are fully discussed and practical 
proposals put forward for dealing with them. 


So far as the authors know, no other book has yet 
appeared which aims at setting out complete plans for 
dealing with the housing problems of any great city, 
and although this book is especially concerned with 
Manchester, much of the information which it contains 
is of general application and should be useful in 
connection with the housing problems of other great 
towns also. 


A feature of the book is a series of maps, which 
have been specially drawn by a qualified architect and 
town-planner. These maps show proposals for the 
future development of the city, and include a number 
of striking and original suggestions. 


With 4 Plates and 3 Maps. 5/- net 
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TWO DANGERS TO ARCHITECTURE 
HE need for educating local authorities to the value of 
old buildings was emphasized by Lord Esher, who 
presided at the annual meeting of the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings at the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, Portland Place, on June 18th. 

Lord Esher said the housing activities of the Government, 
splendid in themselves and vital to the community, had not 
had altogether a happy effect on the buildings which it was 
their duty to protect. The subsidy had tempted local 
authorities to pull down buildings which should be recon- 
ditioned. 

The difficulty was that local authorities in many places 
were not educated to the value of buildings which they 
wanted to destroy. No doubt time would educate them, 
but the danger was that meanwhile the buildings would have 
been pulled down. There was also the problem of redundant 
churches. There was direct conflict between economic 
and religious motives on one side and artistic and historical 
motives on the other, and it was their duty to represent as 
forcibly as they could the interests of the latter. 

The annual report, which was adopted, refers to the acquis- 
ition, through a substantial gift from the Sulgrave Manor 
Board, of the Thatched House, Sulgrave, considered essential 
to the amenities of Washington’s ancestral home. 

Mr. W. G. Holford, senior lecturer, School of Architecture, 
University of Liverpool, said the society were in a special 
way guardians of the ancient buildings tradition. Was it 
too much for them to allow that at least a few contemporary 
architects were striving to develop that tradition? Judged 
by their manifesto there was nothing that the society disliked 
so much as a sham, whether it went by the name of “‘restora- 
tion”’ or simply lazy building. Every truly modern architect 
would agree with them in this, and even extend his denun- 
ciation to cover that shameful stuff that might be described 
as pseudo-modern or modernistic architecture. It was this 
trickery that mocked their properly traditional work and at 
the same time brought modern architecture into discredit. 

For every genuine advance in technique and invention 
there were a dozen spurious conceits, and it was so long since 
there was an accepted standard of criticism in England that 
the public had come to demand imitation rather than the 
original. And the sinister thing was that there were even 
degrees of imitation. 

People did not even require of their homes to-day that 
they should be built in any definite style. The work did 
not even attempt to pass as the art of another century. It 
was simply “ olde worlde,”’ and the owners would blandly 
assure them that they felt more comfortable in traditional 
surroundings than in modern ones. The man who built 
himself a replica of a house designed for his forefathers 
might eventually, by living in it and contrasting his mode of 
life with theirs, become convinced of the error of his ways. 
But the man who was content with any pseudo-artistic 
surroundings, provided they had a comfortable ‘“‘ olde 
worlde ”’ look, the man who put imitation half-timber on 
his brick gables, dotted his garden with concrete elves and 
toadstools, bought his car and electric equipment from 
Tudor showrooms and could not even cross the Atlantic 
in a liner without sighing for public rooms encrusted in 
period decoration, presented a pretty difficult problem in 
architectural education. 

The building tradition was in danger of being lost unless 
those who preserved and those who builded composed their 
differences and rescued it. The Times. 


HAMPSTEAD COUNCIL OBJECTS TO MORE FLATS 
OR the second time within seven months Hampstead 
Borough Council has expressed disapproval of schemes 
for the erection of flats on a site between Belsize Avenue, 

and Glenlock Road, N.W.3., at present occupied by disused 

tennis courts. 

Two deputations, objecting to the scheme, were in attend- 
ance. One, led by Major H. D. Barnes, represented the 
owners and residents of houses in the district concerned, 
and the other, led by Mr. Howard B. Figgis, J.P., attended 
on behalf of the Hampstead Heath and Old Hampstead 
Protection Society. 

Major Barnes, who handed to the Mayor a memorial 


bearing 65 signatures, said the Borough Council on November 
22 last decided that flats were not a proper development of 
the site, and as the circumstances remained unchanged it 
was to be regretted that the matter had come up again. The 
ground of objection was that the site was unsuitable for flats, 
as it was enclosed on three sides by the houses of the objectors 
and by Hillside Court on the fourth. Under the County 
of London (North-West District) Town Planning Act, the 
site was zoned for the erection of ten dwelling-houses to the 
acre, and in April, 1934, the Council and the L.C.C. approved 
a scheme for the erection of 18 semi-detached houses on the 
site, which had not been proceeded with. The petitioners 
had no objection to houses of that type, but took exception 
to flats of any description. Major Barnes declared that the 
new proposal to erect 80 flats was far worse than the previous 
one to erect 64. He asked the Council to stem the tide of 
flats before the borough, of which they were so proud, was 
ruined. 

Mr. Howard Figgis said his Society held that if an appli- 
cation under the Town Planning Act was turned down and a 
similar one for the same site was later allowed, a state of 
uneasiness would be created. St. Pancras Chronicle. 


TOWN PLANNING AND THE FILM STUDIO 

HE decision of the Ministry of Health arose out of the 

long-standing dispute over the new studios which it is 

proposed to build at Ruxley Lodge Estate, Claygate, 
Surrey. 

More than nine months have elapsed since the Ministry 
indicated that the promoters should be allowed to go forward 
with the construction of the proposed studios, but difficulties 
arose with the Esher Council Housing and Town Planning 
Committee as to the building conditions which led to the 
local council refusing to sanction the plans. 

One of the original conditions laid down was that no other 
building “‘ or structures ” other than those in the original 
plans should be permitted at any time. It was pointed out 
by the developers that “‘ other structures ” might apply to 
the construction of sets in the studios. 

Another point of difference between the promoters and the 
local council lay in the question of the closing down hour. 

The owners took the view that a condition that filming 
should cease “‘ at dusk ’’ was unworkable. 

Prolonged negotiations followed, and the appellants have 
now secured, under the Town and Country Plann:ng Act, 1932 
(Section 10), a revision of the conditions from the Ministry. 

Under this ‘‘ instrument’”’ the Ministry suggest that: 

The obnoxious clause concerning ‘other structures’ 
should be modified so as to read, “‘ except that this provision 
shall not apply to the sets erected temporarily for the purpose 
of photography.” 

The Ministry also suggest that the clause concerning 
closing down should read that ‘‘ no work should be under- 
taken after mid-night except inside the building.” 

In making known the result of the appeal, the Ministry 
express the view that the appellants ‘are now entitled to an 
effective decision by the local council without delay. 

Kinematograph Weekly. 


Town and Country Planning Summer School. 

Owing to the coming of the International Congress, 
it was considered not wise to attempt the heavy 
labour of organising a summer school this year. 
The success of the schools held in 1933 and 1934 is 
within the memory of those who attended them, and 
a session at the end of the Congress was devoted to 
plans for the continuation of the work. The meeting 
took place on July 20th at the R.I.B.A., when Sir 
Raymond Unwin, Dr. Adams, and others discussed 
the past experience and made plans for an assembly 
next year. 

The Committee met at 13 Suffolk Street and went 
further into detail; readers and members may 
expect to be notified in due course of future plans. 
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HOSTEL ACCOMMODATION FOR SINGLE 
PERSONS 


ECTION 23 (5) of the Housing (Scotland) Act, 1930, 

authorises the Department of Health for Scotland to pay 

the unit grant in respect of proposals approved by them 
for the provision of a local authority of hostels for the accom- 
modation of single persons who may be displaced from their 
houses consequent on action taken by the local authority 
under the Act for dealing with unfit houses. 


In a memorandum issued last March, the department 
intimates that they are prepared to consider applications by 
local authorities for approval to the provisions of a hostel 
where, having regard to the terms of the above-mentioned 
section of the Act, the local authority satisfy the department 
that there is a demand for such accommodation on the 
part of single persons. 


Type of Hostel. 


The department are advised that a “ hostel ’’ in the sense 
of the statute must be something more than the aggregation 
in one building of a number of one-apartment houses. It 
involves premises which are controlled by some form of 
management as an organised unit, and in which the occupants 
live, not as householders, but essentially as lodgers or board- 
ers. The local authority may either retain the management 
of the hostel in their own hands, or they may arrange with 
some suitable association or organisation to undertake it. 


“ 


If therefore the housing of single persons is contemplated 
in a hostel, the provision of the requisite bedroom or bed- 
sitting accommodation will require to be supplemented by 
further common accommodation. There should as a 
minimum be a sitting-room and a dining-room which will 
be available for the common use of the occupants of the 
hostel. The local authority will, however, consider, having 
regard to the number and kind of the persons rehoused, 
whether further accommodation, such as a reading-room and 
a recreation-room, would be of service. It will also be 
necessary to provide accommodation for the storage and 
cooking of food and for the housing of the staff essential to 
the management of the hotel. 


For the guidance of local authorities, the department has 
prepared a plan of a type of hostel which they are willing 
to approve. Surveyor. 


COVERING A RIVER 


FTER the Mutten Brook, the River Irwell is to disappear 

from view! Steps were taken lately to advance the 

scheme for covering the River Irwell in front of 
Manchester Cathedral. 


A joint conference of representatives of the Manchester 
and Salford Corporations at Manchester Town Hall unani- 
mously referred the scheme, which was first revealed by the 
Evening Chronicle, to the Town Clerks and City Engineers 
of the two cities with instructions to report upon the proposal 
and instructed the engineers to prepare a survey. 


The cost of the survey was put at approximately £2,000 
which will be borne equally by the two Corporations. 


It is understood that the conference regarded the scheme, 
which proposes to cover the river between Blackfriars and 
Palatine bridges, in the most favourable light. 


After the conference the chairman of the Salford Buildings 
and Improvements Committee (Councillor Ashcroft) told the 
Evening Chronicle that Salford considered the scheme both 
admirable and desirable. 


It is understood that the next step will be for the responsible 
officials, on completion of the survey and report, to report to 
their respective authorities, when both the Manchester and 
Salford City Councils will be invited to make a decision 
on the project. 


In the event of both authorities deciding to adopt the 
scheme further joint conferences would be called to carry 
it out. Evening Chronicle. 


STREETS AS PLAYGROUNDS 


URING the past twelve months discussions have 

taken place between the Ministry of Transport and the 

boroughs of Paddington and Southward with a view to 
extending the idea experimentally to certain streets in these 
areas. In order that this may be done the Minister has 
intimated that he proposes to issue a regulation and to 
authorise special signs for the purpose of warning drivers 
that the streets are play streets. These will be erected at 
each end of the streets concerned and at other points if 
side streets intersect. An additional marking of the 
streets is also to be resorted to so that children when playing 
in them will get the impression that they are in unusual 
surroundings and to this end it is proposed to paint the top 
of the kerbs on both sides in a bright apple green colour in 
lengths of three feet with gaps of six feet. The Ministry 
of Transport has agreed to bear the whole cost of the signs 
and painting on the understanding that if the experiment is 
a success, 40 per cent. of the cost will be refunded by the 
local authorities. The Municipal Review. 


CROYDON CIVIC CENTRE 

ECENTLY the Croydon Corporation promoted a 

competition for designs for laying out a large civic 

centre in the heart of the town, the area to be developed 
being about 14 acres in extent and situated between East 
Croydon station and the Town Hall. Provision had to be 
made for areas, not exceeding four acres in extent, that would 
be suitable for the erection of public buildings—to include 
a hall with accommodation for 2,000 persons—a school of 
art and a technical institute, as well as open spaces for 
gardens and parking accommodation for not fewer than 500 
cars. Competitors were not expected to submit plans for 
the proposed new buildings, but to provide designs indi- 
cating the best use of the site for the several purposes men- 
tioned, and also to show how surplus land might be utilised 
for residential and office buildings. 

Ninety-six designs were received, and Mr. Thomas Adams, 
F.R.I.B.A., of Westminster, who was appointed assessor 
to adjudicate on the designs submitted made the following 
awards :— 

No. 1 (£500): F. W. Halfhide and R. J. O. Donoghue, 
5, Great Turnstile, Holborn, W.C.1 ; 

No. 2 (£150): Colin R. Crickmay and J. F. M. Schreiner, 
55, Gordon Square, W.C.1 ; 

No. 3 (£125): Edward Prentice Mawson, High Street 
House, Lancaster ; 

No. 4 (£75): Gilbert H. Jenkins, 6, Old Bond Street, W.1. 

The Municipal Review. 


A HIT AT HOUSING 
R. G. E. BODY, Senior Inspector, Torquay, hits out 
from the shoulder at the type and character of some 
of the Housing schemes which now plentifully dot the 
country. The following appears in his Report issued in 
June last. 

‘‘Although houses were erected in the past with a disregard 
of light and ventilation, and without damp-proof courses, at 
least the timbers were well seasoned, roofs were tiled or 
slated, and lead paint used on external and internal woodwork. 
But now with the laudable idea of providing cheap dwelling- 
houses, but which is really another method of the jerry 
builder to get rich quick, not only is poor and unskilled 
labour utilised, but synthetic material is used at every 
possible opportunity, with the result that within a very 
short period, roofs develop leaks, timbers shrink and warp, 
walls become damp and paint is washed off window frames 
and doors. Consequently, maintenance repairs will become 
a serious matter, and when added to the capital charge, 
mortgage interest, etc., will become sucha financial load to 
the owner that he will be quite unable to meet his liability, 
and the town will be saddled with a class of property that will 
not only be difficult to repair, but to maintain in a habitable 
condition.” 

This seems un-common sense. What do _ Inspectors 
think about it ? 

Municipal Engineering. 
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BACK-TO-BACK GRATES 
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HE “URE” Grate is 
fixed in two adjoining 
rooms. There is one fire 


“URE” BACK-TO-BACK GRATE. AS FITTED BY R. A. H. LIVETT, Esq., A.R.1.B.A., 
IN LEEDS CORPORATION HOUSES 


The URE’ is the Pioneer 
Back-to-Back Grate. 


It is installed by Leeds, Man- 


and one chimney. In the 
Living Room there is a 
modern open fire grate ; 
in the Kitchenette, 
through the wall, the same 
fire provides a cooking 
oven and boiling hotplate, 
together with plentiful 
hot water for domestic 
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chester, Cardiff, Glasgow and 3 sn 
many other Housing he 

Authorities. aa 

Manchester and Glasgow have installed 7 a 

over 20,000 each, and continue to use \ as 

them !! : + 


Catalogues and drawings showing brick openings, free on request 


ALLAN URE “3% Bd 


Pioneers and largest Producers of Back-to-Back Grates In the KITCHENETTE In the LIVING ROOM 
a cooking oven . .. a modern open 


KEPPOCHHILL GLASGOW, N. and boiling hotplate fire grate. 
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For dignity in every detail— 
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LONDON BRICK COMPANY & FORDERS LID, 


The Largest Brickmakers in the World 
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ROAD CONTRACTORS 
ESTATE DEVELOPERS 
MUNICIPAL WORKS 
CONTRACTORS, etc., etc. 
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{APPOINTED CONTRACTORS TO THE 
CORBY NEW TOWNSHIP, BRITAIN’S LAR- 
GEST NEW INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
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CONTRACTORS TO H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS TELEPHONE and TELEGRAMS 
HEAD OFFICE: MAIN STREET, HUMBERSTONE, LEICESTER 27512 LEICESTER 
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THE ORIGINAL 
GARDEN CITY 

















Letchworth is the first completely 
new town in England planned on 
spacious lines, so that fresh clean 
air and sunshine can reach every 
part ; abounding in parks and open 
spaces ; situated 300 feet above sea 
level; it is a gloriously healthy 
place, where children grow robust. 


There are excellent schools, provid- 
ing education from the Montessori 
to the University stage. The shop- 
ping area in the centre of the town, 
where there are 160 shops, is a great 
attraction. New houses are being 
Shopping Centre built, fulfilling all requirements, and 
plots in quiet residential roads are 
available. 





ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE AND 
FURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED ON ENQUIRY AT 
THE ESTATE OFFICE, FIRST GARDEN cary Ltp., Telephone Letchworth 2 
































Books by John J. Clarke 


M.A., F.S.S. of Gray’s Inn and the Northern Circuit, Barrister-at-Law. Legal Member of the Town 
Planning Institute. 


OUTLINES OF THE LAW OF HOUSING 


AND PLANNING 


This book is a detailed guide to the Housing Acts and the Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1932. It is a recognised textbook for the professional examinations of the Town 
Planning Institute, the R.I.B.A., etc., and is indispensable for students. Members and 
officers of housing and planning authorities will find it invaluable for practical reference. 
366 pp. 10/6 net. 
Outlines of Central Government in- 
cluding the Judicial System of England. 
7th Edition. 320 pp. 6 net. 


Local Government of the United 
Kingdom (and the Irish Free State.) 


th Edition. 8 pp. 12/6 net. 
Outlines of Local Government of the 9 a Tae ee = 


United Kingdom (and the Irish Free State) : , ‘ 
sith Edition. 318 pp. S.- net. Outlines of Industrial and Social 


- on, . ; : Economics 
Social Administration including the 


Poor Laws By J. J. Clarke, M.A., F.S.S. and James 
Second Edition. 806 pp. 15/- net. E. Pratt, A.C.I.S. 108 pp. I/- net. 


Order from a bookseller or direct from the publishers : 


PITMAN parKeER STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, wW.c.2 
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PERFORMANCE plus APPEARANCE 
IDE 
DDKANHEAT = 


o. 34 


COOKS BY COKE, COAL OR GAS 
AND PROVIDES ABUNDANT HOT WATER 
Finished in 
ATTRACTIVE, DURABLE VITREOUS ENAMEL 
GREY, GREEN OR BLUE MOTTLE 


The Ideal Cookanheat provides ample cooking facilities for 
the average family, and is capable of supplying 28 gallons 
of water per hour at 120° for baths and domestic use. 
The patent gas attachment gives full use of oven and three 
boiling rings with or without the fire; separate gas ring 
for quick boiling. No gases in contact with food. 


Open or closed fire. Fits in recess or against wall giving flue connection. 
No brick-setting. Gas Poker for lighting fire without wood. 


LIST PRICE £10 Os. Od. 


Gas Attachment £1 17s. 6d. Splashback & Platerack £1 7s. 6d. 


[DEAL BOILERS & RADIATORS 























LIMITED 
IDEAL WORKS, HULL, YORKS. 
Showrooms: LONDON, HULL, BIRMINGHAM 


Agents: Baxendale & Co., Ltd., Manchester. William Macleod & Co., Glasgow. 








Space, Light, 


by cramped conditions of 

working, needless shifting of 
goods, blocked gangways? Is the lack of daylight and clean air lowering 
the energy of your workers ? 





WELWYN has an answer to all your factory problems. Its industrial 
area has been planned from the start to provide manufacturers with all 
they need for efficient working with the minimum cost. 25 minutes from 
King’s Cross on L.N.E.R. main line, with good access by road and rail to 
all parts. Cheap power; Low rates; All services. Spacious well-lit 
factories with room for expansion. First-class houses within walking 
distance. 


FACTORIES TO LET 


OR BUILT QUICKLY TO ORDER SITES WITH SIDINGS 


FULL PARTICULARS AND BOOKLET 
FACTORIES IN ENGLAND 
FROM 


ESTATE MANAGER, HOWARDSGATE, 


peg THE IDEAL INDUSTRIAL TOWN 
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GAS COOKERS AND WATER HEATERS 


are installed in each one of these new working-class 
flats in East London, and gas wash coppers and radia- 
tors in the communal wash-house and drying rooms. 
The reason is obvious. Gas is the cheapest form 
of heat on tap, the modern fuel making for cleanli- 
ness, convenience and economy in the modern 
working-class home. 


Please write to the B.C.G.A. for free publications on 
labour-saving domestic equipment. 


The British Commercial Gas Association, 28 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1 
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Whether Flats or Cottages— 






Roehampton Close, S.W.15. 
Architect: B. de Helsby 
The Roofing Tiles are D & G 
Brand Interlocking Improved 
Pantiles in blends of various 
Green Glazed colours. 


The Wickenden Estate, Sevenoaks. 
Developed by 
Messrs. L. E. Jones & Sons, 
and roofed throughout with 
Courtrai-Du Nord Tiles. 


—Langley’s Roofing Tiles 
ENSURE permanent beauty and efficiency at moderate cost 


We are specialists in Clay Roofing Tiles, and as such can place at the 
disposal of Local Authorities a range of some sixty different types 
and/or colours from which may be selected exactly the right tile 
to achieve harmony with the local surroundings, be they town or 
country. 

Full particulars, technical data, draft specifications and illustrations 
in colour of our complete range will be forwarded upon request. 


LANGLEY LONDON LIMITED 


161, BOROUGH HIGH STREET, LONDON, S.E.1. Phone HOP 2946 (4 lines) 























LIMITED FOR DEPTH 


The three parallel 7” mains continue the 12” main 
over the arch of the bridge, which is only 11’: 
below pavement level. 


“S & L” steel pipes enabled this shallow cover to 
be used with safety. 


STEWARTS ann LLOYDS rp. 


GLASGOW BIRMINGHAM LONDON 
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